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GOLD AND THE GOLD REGION. 


BY THOMAS G. CLEMSON, Bsa. 


Tue eastern metaliferous region of the United States, is one of 
peculiar interest, whether we consider the extent, variety, or value 
of the products which predominate. From the attention which has 
latterly been drawn to the subject by the mining operations so suc- 
cessfully carried on in the interior of North and South-Carolina and 
Georgia, it is somewhat surprising that something explicit has not 
been written on those objects and occupations to which they have 
given rise, and no doubt with a view of partly filling this vacuum 
you have requested me to furnish you with some observations, for 
publication in the Orton, on gold in general, and the gold region of 
Georgia in particular. I undertake the task with embarrassment, 
and feel a very much greater desire to Jearn more of the country 
on which you particularly wish information, than a confidence that 
I shall be able tosay much that is novel or instructive; not that 
the theme is wanting in extent or interest, but for those very reasons; 
and no one can feel more deeply than I do, the necessity for multi- 
plied and continued observation, on a branch so extensive and com- 
plicated and upon which few have engaged with an eye to science, 
and none that lam aware, have written. Iam ready, however, to 
do my part, (which is little more than to give the result of very 
limited personal observations, not made continuously, or with any 
view to publication, or indeed for scientific objects) and hope to be 
repaid by the perusal of something more comprehensive and worthy 
of the subject, from those whose opportunities for correct observa- 
tion have been greater than mine. 

Of the substances of which this material world is composed, none 
possess more striking characteristics than gold, and there is none 
the history of which it is more interesting totrace. It is one of those 
substances which, from time immemorial, has been the measure of 
value, and universally sought after. All business occupations end in 
gold and silver, and the doings of all men are with or through them. 

That gold was one of the first metals known, is almost mani- 
fest from the fact of the existence of ornaments of gold in the 
ancient tombs of Upper Egypt. That it was a measure of value, 
and worked long before the records of the Old Testament, appear 
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equally well substantiated, but we are mainly led to this belief, by 
its being found in a state bordering on purity, requiring little or none 
of the art to eliminate it, which is requisite in the case of iron and 
some of the more recently discovered metals. _ It is mentioned, for the 
first time, in the Bible in the 13th chapter of Genesis, where it is writ- 
ten of Abraham that he was rich in cattle, silver and gold; and again 
in a remarkable manner the pure gold of Ophir is spoken of in the 
28th chapter of Job. 

Chemical Science had its origin in the indefatigable perseverance 
of those who toiled for the philosopher’s stone; that valuable know- 
ledge which was to enrich its possessor by the power to convert the 
baser metals into gold. Among the curious recipes extant there are 
several given by Alexis and Delius, two venerable doctors, who wrote 
in remote years, which are given with all the conviction and earnest- 
ness of truth, and this will not appear remarkable when it is stated, 
that many still toil after this visionary good. But of course, in the 
present advanced state of science, it is only among the ignorant and 
visionary that such an object could for a moment be pursued. In 
earlier ages it was different. The wisest pursued this chimera, and 
many valuable discoveries were made by them during their vain 
search. 

The specific gravity of gold is 19, and is next to that of platina 
the heaviest of all substances. This number however varies accord- 
ing to circumstances, and is modified by crystallization and admix- 
ture of other metals. Its great value, for it is hy far the most valua- 
ble of metals, has given rise, from remote antiquity, to various frauds 
by which it is counterfeited or adulterated. A memorable fact is 
related of Archimides, who detected the existence of alloy in a 
crown, by the stable property of specific gravity. These imposi- 
tions have been so great, and are so constantly pursued, when not 
prevented by law, that in France the penalty is great, for vending 
articles of gold and silver without a stamp, which insures the value; 
and it is to be regretted that in our own country where these frauds 
are proverbial, something of the kind has not been done to protect 
the interests of the community. 

Its ductility and malleability are surprisingly great. About gold 
mines, it is not uncommon to see it in a finely divided state, gilding 
the surface of the water, and floating away with the stream. The 
loss in this way is increased, where the utensils used in collecting it 
are greasy. Its ductility is equally surprising, for sixteen ounces 
will suffice to cover a wire long enough to surround the earth. A 
single grain is susceptible of being divided into twenty-five millions 
of squares, each of which is visible to the eye; and by calculation 
it is ascertained that it may be beaten into leaves of less thickness 
than 1-282020 ofaninch. When beaten sufficiently thin to permit the 
light to pass through it, the transmitted rays are of a greenish color. 
_ The art of detecting the purity of gold is called assaying, and 
depends on chemical properties incident to the metal itself, and those 
with which it may be alloyed. The word carat is a term used to 
express the fineness or purity of this metal. A given mass of gold 
is supposed to consist of 24 parts, and if 23 of these be gold, and 
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1 copper, or any other alloy, it is said to be 23 carats fine; each 
carat is divided into 32 parts called seconds, which express the frac- 
tions of gold or alloy. 

For quick approximate analysis, or appreciation of purity, the 
touch-stone is in common use. For this trial a black stone is selected 
of appropriate hardness, and grain, (a variety of basalt is the kind 
generally used) upon which the piece of gold to be tried is rubbed, 
leaving a perceptible though almost inappreciable quantity by weight. 
On the stone by the side of it, another piece is rubbed, whose purit 
has been already ascertained, by a mode of which we shall spea 
directly. The color will sometimes detect the difference of the quali- 
ties thus contrasted, but the examination mainly depends upon the 
action of a certain mixture of nitric and muriatic acids, and accord- 
ing to the manner and time it takes to dissolve them or cause the 
marks to disappear, so will the purity be detected to a remarkable 
degree of nicety. 

Where the mass of metal is considerable and precision necessary, 
the assay is always the resort. That operation may be explained in 
a few words. A quantity of the mass to be tested is weighed ina 
nicely adjusted balance. To this is added a certain quantity of pure 
lead. It is then placed in a small dish, or what is called a cuppel,* 
and the whole submitted to a high heat in a reverbratory furnace, so 
arranged that a current of air is constantly passing over the fused 
metals. The substance of which the cuppel is formed, in one respect 
acts like a sieve. The baser metals are oxidized by the air, and thus 
absorbed by the phosphate of lime, of which the cuppel is composed, 
leaving the gold and silver perfectly pure. The silver is then sepa- 
rated by a solvent (usually nitric acid,) which dissolves the silver, 
(the gold not being acted upon by that menstruum,) and the gold is 
left perfectly pure. It is then dried and weighed, and this weight 
compared with the first, gives the loss, and consequently the alloy 
of the gold. This operation in Metallurgy is known by the name 
of Depart. 

By assaying, the value of bullion is determined, and the exact 
proportion of alloy fixed to form currency. Gold is soluble in 
nitro-muriatic acid, or Eau Regale and a knowledge of this fact 
gives rise to the fraud, called in England “sweating a guinea.” The 
piece or pieces to be robbed are submitted to the action of the above 
named mixture, and if not permitted to remain too long under its 
influence, a portion of gold is removed equally from all parts of the 
surface without sensibly defacing the impression or form of the coin. 
When a sufficient number of pieces have been passed through the 
solution, the gold is precipitated and fused, and by this means, in 
time, a considerable quantity is often obtained to the detriment, of 
course, of the currency. In the Spanish dominions where there is a 
total absence of paper currency, and gold coin in constant and abun- 
dant circulation, all merchants have at hand scales, by which the 
weight of suspected pieces is quickly verified, and it is curious to 





* Cuppels are formed of burned of calcined bones, by which the organic por- 
tion of the bone is destroyed, leaving nothing but the inorganic parts, chiefly 
composed of the phosphate of lime. 
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observe how acute the senses become, and how nicely they discrimi- 
nate, merely by the appearance and weight in the hand. 

Gold is found generally, if not entirely, in a native or metallic 
state, though scarcely, if ever, perfectly pure. It is found alloyed 
with silver, copper, and sometimes platina and iron, but of these cop- 
per and silver are by far the most frequent. Some mineralogists have 
entertained the opinion that these alloys are in atomic proportions, 
but in this stage of chemical science that opinion does not generally 
obtain. Like all other substances it has its peculiar crystallization, 
and the most common forms assumed are those of the cube and 
octahedron, more or less modified. Beautiful crystallizations are 
sometimes found in Lumpkin County, Georgia, where they are not 
uncommonly seen mounted and worn as ornaments. Its most com- 
mon form is in grains, or amorphous masses, varying in weight from 
pounds, to the finest visible particles. Masses of an hundred pounds 
are recorded to have been found. In North-Carolina, not far from 
Charlottesville, a piece weiyyhing 28 pounds was picked up from the 
bed of a rivulet. When first taken from the ground, with or without 
the rock attached, it invariably presents itself with sufficient of its 
characteristics to enable the most inexperienced to detect it. It fre- 
quently presents the appearance of having been fused and run into 
the cavities of the rock, thus assuming all imaginary irregular shapes; 
sometimes more or less massive, then extending out into the finest 
filaments, and tying together pieces of rock which would otherwise 
be detached, bending and yielding to the pressure of the fingers. 
That which occurs in branches and deposits bears evidence of attri- 
tion; the sharp edges and angles have been worn off, unless when 
accidentally protected, or near the spot or vein from which they 
have-been detached. 

That taken from different streams or mines in the same country, 
has distinct characters and is of unequal value. This is pre-emi- 
nently the case with regard to the gold region of the United States; 
so much so that it is hard to deceive those who are engaged in buy- 
ing and selling gold. A mere glance of the eye is frequently suffi- 
cient to tell whence it was taken and to fix its value. The gold 
taken from the Chestatee River, has a smooth, clean, glossy appear- 
ance, something like flax seed, and though Cane Creek is tributary 
to the last mentioned river, the gold is dissimilar, and this as much 
above as below the mouth of Cane Creek, making a difference of 
origin and freedom from admixture remarkable, for they are of differ- 
ent value. These remarks may be applied to every branch and mine 
in the country, with but few exceptions. The purest gold which 
I know of, has been assayed at the Dahlonega Mint, from Macon 
County, North-Carolina, taken from a mine known as the Hog Back 
Deposit. Its fineness is 995-1000, and consequently worth more than 
a dollar the penny-weight. That from Carroll County, Georgia, is 
the next purest. That from the Calhoun mine in Lumpkin County, 
Georgia, is a little above the United States standard. That from 
the branches near Pendleton, South-Carolina, about 900-1000. I may 
here remark, that gold taken from different sections of the same 
stream not unfrequently varies in fineness. I have seen speci- 
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mens from Habersham County, Georgia, in which the quantity of 
silver greatly predominated over the gold. 

No metal save iron is more widely disseminated than gold. It is 
mainly connected with the older crystallized rocks. It is also found 
in the tertiary formations in the environs of Paris; and the chief 
supply of commerce is taken from the gravel and sands of very 
recent age. But these deposits which are actually forming, and 
through which the gold is disseminated, have their origin, so far as 
the United States are concerned, in the veins (usually of quartz) 
which traverse the different formations of the adjacent country. 

The ferruginous sands of the environs of Paris, have sometimes 
paid a profit to those working, but this of course, is not common. 
The white sands which are found near the same city, contain a 
minute quantity of this precious metal, which has been detected in 
those large crucibles used for fusing the mixture of which glass is 
formed, of which silicious sand is the principal constituent. Large 
quantities of this sand are fused in these crucibles, which usually 
last a long time; and when broken, a small piece of gold has been 
found accumulated at the bottom, from the silex. It is questioned 
by some distinguished persons, whether there be silex without gold. 
But generally as it is diffused, there is no branch of mining that 
has been more precarious, taken in the aggregate, and if the whole 
amount of gold that has been raised could be ascertained, it is ques- 
tionable whether the cost of procuring it would not surpass the value 
of the metal. It is however not the less true, that many localities 
have given large and continuous profits for a number of years, and 
again others where the yield has been prodigious, and the owners 
have been raised in a few days from poverty to affluence, and even 
great wealth. Of the gold region of Georgia, I have heard it said 
by those who knew, that few of those who have persevered with 
intelligence, industry, and economy, have failed to increase their 
property, whilst some have realized largely; but among so heteroge- 
neous and ever changing a population, many have doubtless been 
disappointed in the results. 

Of gold mines there are several varieties. I do not allude to those 
mines in which the gold occurs with many other metals, and is of 
secondary importance, such as in Germany, Hungary, and Tran- 
sylvania. 

Veins in which the gold is disseminated in its native state through 
a mass of quartz, which traverses other rocks, as in the United 
States, Peru, Mexico, and Colombia. Where the quartz occurs in 
innumerable small veins, crossing each other in every possible manner 
and at every angle, and forming a mass, through which the gold is 
irregularly interspersed, as in North-Carolina and Georgia. Where 
the gold is disseminated on the surface of the ground, called surface 
mines, which owe their origin toa vein. There are many examples 
of this variety in the county of Lumpkin, in Georgia, among the 
most remarkable of which, is the surface around the cropping out 
of the Calhoun vein. . Finally, we have what are called deposits in 
the sand and gravel above the slate, in the beds and banks of streams, 
and from which by far the largest quantity in circulation has been 
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taken. The most noted mines of this description’ are those in Brazil, 
Chili, the western slope of the Ural mountains, Africa, and the 
United States. ; 

Of those mines alluded to, where this metal occurs but is only a 
secondary object, and extracted in the chain of metallurgical opera- 
tions through which the ores pass, I shall only mention the mine of 
Ramelsberg as an example. lt is located in that isolated, interesting 
mineral region called the Hartz Mountains. The ore is a mixture 
of the sulfurets of iron, lead, copper, zinc, silver, and gold. All of 
these substances are commonly minutely blended, and all are ex- 
tracted save the iron, a portion of which, however, is sold in the form 
of sulphate of iron, (copperas, as it is termed) and gives rise to a 
series of operations as interesting as they are complicated. 

In Hungary and Transylvania the ores are very different, being 
vastly more rich, and are known as the gold ores of tellurium, lead, 
&ec. The limits of this article will not admit of our going further 
into their history, interesting as it undoubtedly is. I shall merely 
add, that after having been long and justly celebrated for their 
richness, on a sudden it greatly diminished, when a commission was 
formed in 1764 (l write from memory,) to examine the cause, and it 
was found that the gold ceased or greatly decreased ata certain level. 

The gold-yielding region of America is the most extensive in the 
world. In the United States it has a continuation from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the eastern end of the Island of Cuba, I have seen 
persons working for gold with success, but heretofore those mines 
have not been considered very productive. Of Mexico and South 
America nothing need be said, as their richness has become proverbial. 

It is a little remarkable that public attention, in this country, has 
been so recently turned to this source of wealth. It is scarce more 
than twenty years since it has been pursued as a business, and now 
it would be difficult to estimate the number of operatives engaged 
in mining, or to calculate the amount of gold annually thrown into 
circulation. It is true that the amount coined by the different mints 
is correct, so far as it goes, but the quantity coined heretofore would 
give but a very inadequate. idea of the amount raised; though cer- 
tainly since the establishment of the branch mints, a much greater 
proportion of the quantity raised has been deposited for coinage, than 
went to the Mint of Philadelphia, but be this as it may, the amount 
up to this time has been annually increasing. 

Previous to the discoveries in Georgia and the Carolinas, pieces of 
gold had been found at different periods, in various parts of the coun- 
try. Mr. Jefferson in his notes on Virginia, mentions a piece that was 
discovered near Fredericksburg in that State; andin the District of 
Abbeville, South-Carolina, preceding the Revolution, a specimen, the 
size of a guinea, was taken from among the roots of an upturned 
tree. In many parts of the country we hear of similar accounts. 
But long previous to that period, in the sixteenth century, Ferdinand 
de Soto and his followers, explored the country between Florida and 
the Ohio, in search of gold. Evidences of their work are still extant. 
In Washington County, Georgia, the remains of an old furnace were 
discovered some time since, and specimens of various kinds, from near 
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that locality, were submitted to me for my judgment. Among the 
number was a piece of well melted, homogeneous scoria, and to which 
was attached a small button of gold, leaving but little doubt in my 
mind that auriferous ores had been smelted in the furnace, of which 
there remain but the dilapidated remnants. But what goes far to 
prove that the Spaniards visited the country around Mount Yonah, 
in Habersham, are discoveries of ancient habitations and works for 
gold mining, laid bare by the recent gold operations. Among other 
articles that have fallen under my notice, is a smal! pair of silver 
cigar tongs, which were disinterred from several feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and which are precisely similar to those now 
used by the Spaniards for holding their “cigaritos,” or paper cigars. 
This little relic is in the possession of Mr. J. R. Matthews, of Haber- 
sham. Among other things, Dr. Stevenson presented to the writer 
an implement manufactured from a very hard and tenacious quartz 
rock. It was one of two which were taken from a pit dug in the 
valley of Naucoochce, and supposed by many to be incantation cups 
of the aborigines. Its extgeme hardness, remarkable regularity 
of manufacture and fitness for pulverization of hard substances, in- 
duce me to believe that it was of European fabric, and for purposes 
connected with the extraction of gold, for which it is as well suited 
as any other mortar. 

In speaking of the eastern metaliferous region of the United States, 
I do not wish to convey the idea that its interest is restricted to the 
three States mentioned, or limited to gold. Though mines have been 
opened in Virginia, and rich specimens have been discovered about 
Reading, in Pennsylvania, and in Canada, still I believe that few, 
if any mines, have been profitably explored north of North-Carolina. 
But the extension of this region north of the State mentioned, is 
interesting for the amount of other substances extracted, and the great 
field opened to patient industry. In New-Jersey, iron is abundant, 
and the ores have been long and profitably treated, and copper shows 
itself frequently on the surface of the ground. Some mines, from 
the amount of work done, would seem to have been worked long 
previous to the Revolution. As instances of such, I may mention 
the Bridgewater copper mines in New-Jersey, and the Perkiomen 
lead mines on the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. 

Iron abounds in Pennsylvania, where there also exist great quan- 
tities of Anthracite and much more Bituminous Coal, which insures 
a continuance of iron manufactures long after the timber is exhausted. 
It may be proper, however, here to mention that no furnaces are in 
successful operation in that State, that are supplied from any other 
combustible than charcoal, save one or two with anthracite. The 
experiments that have been made with mineral coal have signally 
failed, not from the unfitness of the bituminous coal of Pennsylvania 
to make iron, but from other causes not necessary to mention here. 
Both east and west of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the ores of iron are 
impregnated with copper, and so abundantly in some localities as to 
preclude the use of the iron ore, with which it is mixed, for the pre- 
sence of copper in an ore injures the quality of the iron. The lead 
and:copper mines of Perkiomen on the Schuylkill, were once exten- 
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sively worked, and the evidences of the presence of copper in York 
County, Pennsylvania, have long been known. In Maryland, about 
Liberty, there are also evidences of a great deal of work having been 
done,,where the surface of the ground is extensively turned over. 
The chromate of iron of Maryland, has been, and is still very abun- 
dant, and gives rise to extensive manufactures of the different 
colors of which it forms a constituent, It is an article of export. 
Copper, coal and iron, are extensively disseminated in Virginia. 
One of the most remarkable coal fields in the United States, is that 
which is worked about twenty miles west of Richmond. It is singu- 
larly interesting, from the fact of its great thickness, its proximity 
to tide water, and geologically, from the fact of the coal reposing 
immediately on the granite, 

The copper ores of North-Carolina are rich, but I believe that no 
copper mines are, at this time, worked east of the Alleghany. Nor 
is Georgia remarkable for its gold alone. The developments of iron 
in Cobb and the adjacent counties, are prodigious, and it is said by 
those who have visited the extraordingry mineral region about the 
iron mountain in Missouri, that thie ermahioments in Georgia are 
greater. Not having seen those alluded to in Georgia, 1 am unable 
to make the comparison, but if there be any thing approaching the 
quantity visible at the remarkable iron mountain and its’ vicinity, 
there is much more than is necessary for the wants of man for 
centuries. 

To return to the subject of this paper. Gold is not limited to Geor- 
gia. The mines of Alabama are now attracting great attention, and 
it is said that some of the veins recently discovered in that State, are 
richer and more equal in their yield, than any heretofore found in 
Georgia. 

In North and South-Carolina, operations on vein mines have been 
prosecuted for some years. Some of these mines have yielded largely 
by steady and continued profits. In the upper portions of these 
States, it would be difficult to find a branch or rivulet in which there 
is not gold. But for the quantity of gold raised, the upper part of 
Georgia is superior to any yet discovered. Before the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian titles, the discovery of gold in the region, now 
Lumpkin County, excited the cupidity of adventurers, who flocked 
by hundreds to this E] Dorado, and for some time a more abandoned, 
profligate horde could not have been collected, than those, who 
without right or law, were engaged in this swindling business, under 
the mild name of “Intrusion.” The land of this country gave rise 
to much contention and great excitement, and was finally settled 
by a partition into lots, which were divided among the whole in- 
habitants of the State, by lottery. Latterly a better state of things 
is succeeding, the first unsettled population is fast passing away, 
and since the establishment of a branch mint at Dahlonega* an evi- 
dent change for the better has been produced. Dahlonega is the seat 
of justice of Lumpkin County, Georgia, and here one of the branch 
mints is located. The amount.of gold coined and emitted by it the 





* Dahlonega means in Cherokee, Yellow Metal. 
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present year, will reach $600,000. The surrounding country has 
been styled the gold region proper. Several auriferous veins traverse 
the town, and it is common after a rain to see the inhabitants busily 
engaged picking up gold in the streets. This country is traversed 
by the Chestatee, whose course is very circuitous. Cane Creek, one 
of the tributaries, cuts one of the richest belts in the country. All 
of the branches which swell and form those streams, and others, 
such as the Yoholah, have yielded large amounts of gold. Several 
projects have been formed for turning the first named stream, in 
order to dry its bed that the gold might be more easily collected, but 
they remain unexecuted. The beds and banks of these streams have 
all proved very rich, and continue to yield large amounts of gold, 
after re eR workings; for instance, the big bend of Cane Creek 
has yielded large profits after three workings, and the same may be 
said of Steever's branch, Pigeon Roost, and others. The amount 
of labor that has been expended in this region is prodigious. The 
streams have been turned from their courses, and the banks and allu- 
vion have been dug down to the slate, and as we have before said, 
this operation has frequently been repeated three and four times, 
or oftener. 

The physical geography-of this region is peculiar and character- 
istic. It is very broken and has been deeply ravined by the acting 
atmospheric agents. The gravel which forms the deposit through 
which the gold is disseminated and which immediately overlays the 
slate, represents that portion of the original formation which has 
resisted decomposition and disintegration, and shows that by far the 
largest portion of this gravel is rounded quartz. The spaces which 
now form the vallies and ravines have been washed away, and the 
gold from its greater specific gravity has settled to those spots from 
which it is now extracted. The presumption is, that the gold col- 
lected in the deposits, has originated from the breaking down of a 
vast deal of ground through which the gold was disseminated, as 
on the higher portions now, in quartz veins, and unequally in the 
slate which occasionally yields this metal. 

Of the veins which have been discovered, the most remarkable is 
that found in 1842, on the O’Bar lot, the property of the Hon. John 
C. Calhoun. The gold was first seen in the rock lying on a path 
traversing a ridge, which runs east and west. The general direction 
of the vein coincides with that of the ridge, and the inclination of 
the quartz sheet which contains the gold, is north. Its average 
thickness is between one and two inches. The gold lies in parallel 
lines having a dip differing from the inclination of the vein. There 
is a probability that these auriferous lines converge. But this re- 
markable vein is only one of many which occur in a formation run- 
ning through the entire lot, in a north-east and south-west direction. 
Several have been discovered and superficially opened—all yielding 
gold. Nor is the gold confined to the veins of quartz—the slate 
around has yielded largely. It is impossible to say how much this 
vein has given. As high as 1900 dwts. have been taken out in one 


day, with the ordinary care and work of the country, which is emi- 
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nently defective, both in the manner of working the mines, and the 
metallurgical skill employed. 

It would be difficult to estimate the entire quantity of gold raised 
in the United States sinee its first discovery, but the nearest approxi- 
mation to correct amounts which I have been able to come at, would 
make it between twenty-five and thirty millions of dollars. 

I append the amount of gold taken up throughout the world, as 
estimated by Beaudant: 








France, very little. Asia, 2,000 Marcs. 
Spain, very little. Mexico, 6,754 do. 
Piedmont, 25 Marcs.* Colombia, 19,260 do 

‘ Hartz, 10 do. Peru, 194 do. 
Sweden, 8 do. Chili, 11,468 do. 
Austria, 118 = do, Buenos Ayres, 2,067 do. 
Siberia, 3,000 do. Brazil, 28;100 do. 
Africa, 7,000 do. United States, uncertain. 











*A Marc is about 8 ounces. 





OH, BALMY SLEEP! 


Ou, balmy sleep, sweet child of Night, 
Come to my sorrow-burden’d eyes, 
And shed the dews of Slumber light— 
Where now Care’s brooding shadow lies: 
Come to me balmy sleep! 


I sigh for thee—my aching heart 
Throbs with the fever o unrest, 
Before my eyes strange visions start, 

And wildering fancies fill my breast: 
Oh, come to me sweet sleep! 


Like storm-led bark upon the sea, 
I toss incessant on my eouch; 
The floods of grief acknowledge thee, 

Its billows sink beneath thy touch; 
Then come to me, oh, sleep! 














How shall I woo thee to my side— 
Sweet soother of the o’ertask’d soul ? 

Come, gentle sleep, and be my bride, 
Fain would I yield to thy control: 

Come wed with me sweet sleep! 






Oh, balmy sleep! oh, peaceful sleep! 
Teach me my sorrows to forget; 
wy ra shall make me cease to weep, 
nd drown in pleasure my regret: 

I yield to thee, sweet sleep! 


Athens, February, 1844. ORIONIS, 
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IL CAPANNETTO; 
A ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 
Author of ‘‘The Trysting Rock ;” ‘“‘The Fulton Folly,” etc 





CHAPTER Iv. 
HENRY HAUTLEROY. 


Ar the very moment the incidents in our previous chapters were 
transpiring, there sat, with meditative air, in an apartment of one of 
the most fashionable hotels of the old city of Manhattan, a youth, 
of apparently some twenty and two summers. His appearance was 
all that properly belongs to that sunny period of life; a figure of 
full and most graceful proportions, in which were detected, in happy 
unison, the elasticity and grace of youth and the graver dignity of 
maturer years. There was in his face an expression of much thought 
and gravity, but it was not the cold, stoical air of the misanthrope 
or the ascetic. Besides, it was pleasantly relieved by a winning 
look of benevolence, and at moments, a slight tinge of a still gayer 
mood. His whole expression was one of those, which one instinct- 
ively and de prime abord regards with interest, and an involuntary 
sympathy. 

As we said, at the moment of our intrusion, he seemed wrapt in 
deep speculation, as he sat before a small escrutoire covered with a 
confused pile of letters, evidently, from the delicacy and diminutive- 
ness of the characters, ina lady’s hand. These billet doux were 
inscribed to “Mr. Henry Hautleroy,” none other than the gentleman 
who was at this moment perusing them with such deep interest. 

The letters, excepting the one in his hand, were addressed to him 
at his late abode in Europe. This one, his fair correspondent, Miss 
Margaretta Pearson, had penned to greet him on his re-landing in 
America. Twirling the missive musingly in his fingers—his thoughts 
ran much in this wise :— 

“I remember her in her childhood, as though it were but yesterday 
that we united in our infantine sports. Her memory, as she then 
was, is distinctly before me; one, indeed, of those striking and lovely 
pictures whose tracery never wholly leaves the heart. I well remem- 
ber, at that period the boyish yearning for riper years, that I might call 
her in earnest, by the sweet title which she then accepted from me, in 
sport. Intercourse with the cold and changeful world has blown 
away many of my childish dreams, but this, even to the present 
moment, if I do not deceive myself, wears yet its original hues. It 
may be a fancy which one short glance at the change which time 
must have worked in her, as well as in others, may dissipate. As in 
childhood the most trifling sports occupy our whole minds, as gravely 
as the destiny of States the riper intellect, so, also, small and insig- 
nificant objects and feelings fill the heart and the eye; and when 
in after years, we glance backward upon the love we felt for. our 
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marbles, our hoops and toys—when we revisit the natural scenes of 
our infancy, the castle-house in which “we were born, and the 
giant tree, under whose shade we sported, we are astonished at their 
present apparent insignificance. Our toys seem idle, our castle. 
house, the smallest and most common-place of huts, and our colossal 
oak, a poor stunted dwarf. The actual presence of these boyishly 
microscoped objects is necessary to strip them of their delusive garb. 
Years will not do it, while they are, meanwhile, wrapt in the poeti- 
zing veil of absence and memoxy; for we wilfully refuse to reason 
from analogy, and most tenaciously adhere, while we may, to these 
pleasing estimates of youth. 

“Thus, alas, it may prove with me, when my long cherished hope 
of re-visiting the home of my early years is realized. But supposing 
that it will not be so—how stands it with Margaretta? Her letters, 
most surely, from that hour to this, have afforded grounds to believe 
her now, as then. If I can read a woman's heart, and pen and paper 
bear true tracery, her remembrance of me, is purer and deeper at this 
moment than when we parted. In these tell-tale sheets, are hidden 
warmer feelings than the platonic love, which we then (ah! silly 
Creatures that we were,) promised to cherish. For myself, I can 
scarcely speak, not knowing fully my own heart, but my sweet 
Margaretta, I shrewdly think, has proved this platonic agreement 
to be what it usually is—a web of that arch-spider Cupid, and she 
is the deluded insect to whom the snarer, with his thumb upon his 
nose, is triumphantly and tauntingly singing, as in the song: 

‘Now will Ph will fy? will you, will you— 
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Walk out Mistress 

She has learnt, with the poet, that sometimes 

‘Love under Friendship’s vesture white, 
Laughs; his'‘little limbs concealing!’ 

“Yes, yes; this poetic corresponding for years, without the prose 
of a meeting, with a fair creature whom you have only seen, and 
will remember, as she was in the pure, innocent, and unsophisticated 
nature of girlhood, is very dangerous business. Something must 
and will come of it, and sly Cupid chuckles thus to ensnare his vic- 
tims. In the first place, even if the writers be true, only the poetry 
of their characters is displayed, stript of al) the common-places 
which in a personal intercourse, would appear, and perhaps prove a 
wholesome check to credulous love. Then, again, if the writers’ 
motives be insincere, how wide a field for deception. With what 
impunity may the serpént-pen ensnare its victim. Of this falsity, 
however, I have never, wilfully, been guilty, and that Margaretta 
has wielded the insidious quill, is impossible; yet let me see,—in 
childhood, was it not pride, more than‘ any other feeling, which 
prompted her to seek a monopoly of the companionship of the pretty 
and rich little Henry Hautleroy? She was even at that time terribly 
proud: Aye aye, but older years have, doubtless, corrected that 
fault, for a tone of sincere and deepening affection pervades all her 
letters. If this love is true, and founded upon grounds which I may 
have, inadvertently, given in my own share of the correspondence, 
she'shall, though she may not realize my eatly xzecollections, have 
the refusal of this poor heart and hand. 
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“But if the letters are masked, may she not also possess the power 
of making her conduct so? I must—let me think—from this letter, 
she is to pass the summer months with some-friends in the country, 
and I am urged to make one of the party at ‘Il Capannetto, (a name, _ 
by the way, in good keeping with my fair correspondent’s letters. 
Ellen Vere, my old playmate, is to be there, and, she writes, ‘a sweet 
creature’—what's her name?—ah, ‘Neva Cameron,’ besides others. 
I must go!” and then asa sudden thought struck him, while he 
scattered the letters about the floor, with the vigor of his hand-fall 
upon the table, “I must go! By the powers of love—no you don’t 
Cupid, dear! I have it! [have it! and, as that fellow Quotem, of 
whom she writes so amusingly, would express my idea, drawing 
upon Mr. Hamlet,— : 

‘The play—the play’s the thing, 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King!’ 
“Yes! with my play, I'll catch the conscience of my love, and if 
successfully, to better purpose than did the Danish coward.” 

At this moment, the reveries of our hero were suddenly ended by 
the entrance of a servant, with the card of a visitor, 

“Ah,” said he, to himself, “Carrolton ; his odd affair may keep me 
some time from [] Capannetto,” and then addressing the servant— 
“show him up—show him up stairs at once.” 





CHAPTER V. 


THE VISITOR. 


WE must keep the visitor in the vestibule, while we narrate, in as 
few words as mav be, the incidents which introduced him to our 
hero’s acquaintance. 

In his return from the continent, Mr. Hautleroy made a descent 
upon the garden lands of Eng!and, rambling with infinite pleasure 
among the numerous scenes of classic and historic remembrance, and 
visiting with a curious eye, all the public institutions of whatever 
nature. Among other things, he rambled through the dreary cells 
of many of those melancholy structures, habited by the poor wretches 
in whom the god-like lamp of reason had been extinguished; his 
philosophic mind deeply interested in the diverse characters of .hu- 
man madness. 

It was in one of these institutions in a remote shire, that he en- 
countered a man, whose condition quickly awakened in his heart. a 
more than usual interest. He seemed depressed by the incubus of 
a deep melanchcly and sullen despair, and for some time, all.Hautle- 
roy's efforts failed to awaken his attention. 

-“He is,” said the attendant, “one of those frequent cases who fancy 
themselves sane, and with every show of reason persist in denying 
their madness.” 

At these words, the wretch looked up, and seeming to read an air 
of sympathy in the heart of the visitor, aroused himself from his 
lethargy, and gazed earnestly in his face. Hautleroy was deeply- 
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struck with his look of profound and rational grief, and continued, 
in a kind tone, to address him. 

The prisoner, observing that the attention of the keeper was called 
off, motioned the visitor to an adjoining recess, where strictly con- 
cealed from observation, he spoke in an eager yet hopeless tone,— 

“QO! sir, for the love of heaven! if you have one particle of kind- 
ness, of human compassion, of justice, listen to the tale, the pitiable 
tale of an unfortunate wretch. O! listen, and do not believe it, as 
they would tell you, only the ravings of a madman!” 

“Speak on sir,” answered Hautleroy, his belief in the man’s imbe- 
cility more and more shaken. “Speak, and what | can do for you, 
I will.” 

“QO, sir,’ was the reply, in tones of most earnest gratitude, “may a 
merciful heaven bless and reward you! I must be brief, or those 
cruel men will send you away, and this only ray of hope which 
has, for years, lighted my cell, will be darkened.” 

“Fear nothing, sir,” answered Hautleroy, “but be brief as possible 
with your story.” 

“He, he,” continued the prisoner, pointing to the attendant, “is 
not my keeper. Mine must be ill to-day, for he seldom is absent and 
watches me with a closeness, which proves that from some inscru- 
table cause, my detention here is violent and malicious. This man 
is not so harsh; on the contrary, so kind that at times, I have hoped 
to gain his heart and effect my liberty. He is an honest fellow 
and acts anly from duty.” 

“But to your tale, sir!” interrupted Hautleroy, with impatient 
curiosity. “How came you here, and why, if you are sane, as I 
believe, are you detained ?” 

“Your first question, sir, I think I can answer, but the other is a 
dark mystery to me. I am now, sir, as you see, an old man, and 
such I have become within these walls. My last recollections of 
liberty are with the hey-day of my youth. 1 am, sir, an American.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Hautleroy, “my countryman!” 

“Thank God, then,” cried the man joyfully, “I am then safe! and 
my history shall soon be said. While very young, reckless, and 
dissipated, I came ona visit to this country, bringing with me a 
young wife and a child some three years old. I soon fell in with a 
young countryman—a desperate villain, who quickly completed the 
ruin, which my wild habits had already far accomplished. Her 
heart broken by my cruel conduct and neglect, I soon after laid my 
lovely wife in her grave. This dreadful blow, fora while made 
me pause upon the infernal abyss I was approaching; but the ser- 
pent soon again wound me in his meshes, and was now aided by 
another. This second person, however, was more his weak tool than 
depraved accomplice. 

“Folly succeeded folly, and even objectless crime, until one fatal 
day, in a, violent quarrel between my associates and myself, the 
younger of the two miscreants, as [ well remember, aimed a dagger 
at my heart. Of my life from that moment, until within a year past, 
as you shall hear, I recollect nothing. I suppose from scars now upon 
my person, that [ was badly wounded, and that violent illness was 
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followed by insanity. That must have been fifteen years ago, at 
Jeast, and my loss of reason continued until a year since, at which 
time I first became conscious of my situation. Judge of my despair 
when I found all my protestations of recovered health discredited, 
either from ignorance or from some villainous design.” 

At this moment the keeper approached, and Hautleroy pledging 
his influence for the prisoner’s release, took his leave of the asylum, 
meditating the best means of assisting the unfortunate man. 

If detained from unlawful cause, he felt that it would be in vain 
to apply to the keeper, or rather the acting keeper, for the man under 
whose especial charge the prisoner was, though not the director, 
himself, was nevertheless the law-giver of the establishment. He 
felt that to prove his sanity would bea long and uncertain effort, 
and that, on the contrary, any effort of the kind, might result in 
harsher treatment of the victim. His final determination was to 
attempt his release through the benevolence, or justice, or cupidity of 
the attendant, under whose charge he had found him. We shall 
not detail the means by which he finally accomplished this purpose. 

After the rescue of his new friend, Hautleroy learn’d from him the 
further particulars, that though from America, he never had many 
acquaintances there, having, when a child, accompanied his father to 
the West Indies, where, after accumulating a large fortune, this parent 
died. With his young wife and infant child he soon after removed 
to Boston. There he lived in riotous dissipation for a short time, 
and then made the visit to England which resulted so fatally. So 
much had his mind and body been weakened by his long sickness, 
that he strove in vain to remember even the names of his vicious 
associates. Thus, he was unable to learn any thing of them; and 
his child, he little doubted, had soon followed its mother to a brighter 
and better land. He accepted Hautleroy’s invitation to accompany 
him to his native home, and after the voyage he bent his steps to 
Boston, in the hopeless errand, as both Hautleroy and himself be- 
lieved it—of gaining some intelligence of his child and fortune. 

It was upon his return from this visit, that the unfortunate Mr. 
Carrolton now asked an audience of his friend. 

“Welcome back my good sir—welcome back!” cried Hautleroy, 
as the gentleman entered, “with good news, I hope—but yet I fear.” 

“Ah my dear young friend, my news, for news I have, is but bad.” 

“Then let it go for the present my dear sir; it will, at latest be 
soon enough spoken.” 

“I am not so great a stranger to grief,” answered Mr. Carrolton 
with a sad smile, “as to be frightened by a slight disappointment. 
You shall hear, at énce, my ill-success.” 

“Well, then, my dear sir, be seated, and believe that I shall hardly 
feel less grief than yourself, at whatever disappointments you have 
met.” 

Mr. Carrolton smiled his thanks, and continued, “My visit, at least, 
throws some light upon the motive for my incarceration. I found 
that by the very few who slightly knew me, and who yet live, [ am 
fully believed to be dead. And from them also, I learn’d that I had, 
by will, left all my property toa man named Jennings. This man 
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seon after my death was reported, took undisputed possession of my 
effects, and afterwards sold them and left Boston, and went no one 
knew whither, for he has never been heard of since.” 

“The villain, doubtless, who effected your ruin and after misery,” 
exclaimed Hautleroy. 

“It ean be no other,” answered the visitor, “but I have no recollec- 
tion of the name.” 

“Tt may have been an assumed one,” suggested Hautleroy. “Vil- 
lainous plot! But my dear sir, rest assured that the scoundrel will 
yet be brought to justice; and already has Providence commenced 
its punishment of the crime, in rescuing you from their toils. Your 
jailers in England were in all probability the miscreant’s agents, and 
he himself is, doubtless, not far off. A return to England will be 
necessary. In the mean while you must publish this daring story 
to the world.” 

“No, no,” said the visitor, “I think it best for the present to be 
silent. If he is in America and should hear of my escape, it will 
only give him warning to elude my grasp.” 

“He will, though,” answered Hautleroy, “soon learn the news 
through his agents who guarded you, if, by the way, they should 
not be afraid to communicate it to him. Perhaps, however, your 
course is best. And now, what steps do you next propose?” 

“To return to-morrow to Boston, and there, while pursuing my 
inquiries, recruit my health. After a time, I shall probably follow 
the advicé of my physician, and make a visit to some warmer cli- 
mate—perhaps my old home in Jamaica.” 

“If that is your course, sir,” said Hautleroy, “it will be allin your 
way to pay me a visit during the summer, in Charleston, or rather at 
a country residence in Carolina, where I am to meet a circle of friends. 
The climate will suit you most admirably, and when it becomes too 
cold, you can continue your tour to Jamaica. You promise speedily 
to join me there, or to accompany me?” 

“Ah, my dear young friend,” replied the visitor with emotion, 
“whatever your climate is, your's must be a land of warm hearts, if 
there are many like your own.” 

Hautleroy gaily disclaimed any right to such a compliment; and, 
the servant, at this moment announcing another visitor below, Mr. 
Carrolton took his leave. 





CHAPTER VI. 






THE VALET DE CHAMBRE, 


In the face and figure of the new visitor, none, at all familiar with 
national peculiarities and airs, could for an instant have failed to 
recognise a son of that sea-girt isle, which as a birth-place, the poet 
says “Men are proud to claim;” but at the same*time, with the 
slightest possible intimacy with Lavater, they would have seen, that 
whatever love and pride the favored child might cherish for his father- 
land, that father-land had no very especial cause to be particularly 
vain of its offspring. Taking the original significance of the term 
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gentleman, the same in which it is understood by the lower classes of 
European States—a title of the wealthy and indolent man, of gentle 
birth and life—he*had no claim whatever to the cognomen; and, if 
we may anticipate our history a little, he had still less claim to the 
name, in the acceptation of moral rectitude, given in our own repub- 
lican land. Indeed, his was that slavish manner, at once character- 
istic of the servility accustomed to bow to the beck and will of others. 
This character is far.more distinctive, under the domination of aris- 
tocratic rule, than in a clime like ours, where all men feel themselves 
in equal position. Hautleroy’s life however, passed abroad, had ren- 
dered him more familiar with the prejudices of the former; and 
instinctively recognising the station of his visitor, he received him 
with that cold abruptness, and calm graciousness, which mark the 
general demeanor of the superior towards the inferior. 

The man as he entered the apartment, with a deferential bow, 
proffered a billet, with “a note sir, from Mr. Joseph Shelton.” 

Mr. Joseph Shelton, the father of Mr. Stephen Shelton with whom 
the reader is already acquainted, was a wealthy and respectable citi- 
zen, “a grave and reverend seigneur” of the.city of New-York, and 
among those to whom letters from the elder Hautleroy, had been 
sent to meet his son on his arrival in that city. The: letter of intro- 
duction, Mr. Hautleroy had duly despatched with his card to Mr. 
Shelton’s mansion, and had made such acquaintance with him, as 
might follow from such courtesy, and its return, in a formal call 
and proffer of service from the other party. 

Willing to further his intimacy with his father’s friends by placing 
himself under some nominal obligations, he had accepted his offers 
of service in so far, as a mention of his desire to procure a compe- 
tent and faithful body servant. This luxury, though not very com- 
mon with those even of his own station at home, had become so 
habitual to him in his foreign life, that he felt unwilling to forego 
itnow. The billet of Mr. Shelton, Senior, was in memory of this 
expressed desire, and ran thus,— 


My Dear Sir :—In answer to your intimation regarding a valet, 
it gives me great pleasure to have stumbled upon one, every way 
suitable and deserving of your confidence. The bearer, is a worthy 
man, and in many points a very desirable fellow; indeed, I may say, 
a perfect treasure. He is at present out of employ, and will esteem 
it an honor to enter your service. Touching accomplishments, you 
will catechise him at your pleasure, and in all points, I think, to your 
satisfaction. Happy, with the opportunity of rendering you this 
slight service, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JoserpH SHELTON. 

Fourth Street, Monday Afternoon. 


“You desire,” said the young gentleman, ‘addressing the visitor 
after a glance at the note, “to enter my service?” 

“I should hold myself fortunate, sir, if you thought me suitable.” 

“You are an Englishman?” 

Yes sir.” 

“And your name is ——?” 
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“My name—” answered the man, hesitating, from some cause or 
other, my name—ahem—” 

“Yes sir! your name. Have you forgotten it, or is it so difficult 
a one to speak ?” 

“Brown, sir: John Brown,” returned the man, this time with 
promptness—having meanwhile, settled in his mind whatever diffi- 
culty had arisen. 

“Ah, no wonder you were perplexed to find it in such a crowd as 
there is, of similar ones,” said the querist, relaxing the stern look 
of suspicion, which had gathered, fora moment in his eye. He 
still, however, continued to regard him keenly, not extremely pre- 
disposed in his favor, as he added— 

“You come recommended from a responsible source, sir.” 

“Yes sir: I had the honor to serve Mr. Shelton some years ago in 
England, besides several noblemen, from whom I have characters.” 

“Well, well; I suppose you deserve them. Your duties, in my 
service, will not be arduous: little more than to be always ready— 
in case you should be required. Iam going to the South, and may 
pass the summer in the country—” 

“In the country, sir?’ interrupted the valet, in a voice of disap- 
pointment. “I thought you were going to spend the season in 
Charleston, with your friends, and Mr. Pearson, and his family.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Hautleroy. “Whatdo you know about 
my friends, and Mr. Pearson and his family, and still more, what do 
they concern you?” 

“{ beg pardon, sir,” interrupted the valet with embarrassment. 
“Mr. Shelton, in speaking of the advantages of your service, men- 
tioned Charleston, and the names of your friends there, with great 
praise. I spoke without thinking.” 

“You are bold enough, certainly,” added Hautleroy, “and very 
nice in your tastes, since you canvass the desirableness of not only 
your master, but his residence and his associates. Upon my: soul! 
Mr. Shelton, too, must hold you in. high esteem, to enter into 
such particulars with you. But if it isa matter of moment with 
you, it is those very Charleston friends with whom I design spending 
my time in the country. Now, is the country endurable to you?” 

“Spare me sit, I meant no offence, and shall be happy to act your 
pleasure in every thing.” 

“Well, that is more to my purpose. Call upon me to-morrow at 
ten, and we will talk further of this business. Good night.” 

“[ will be punctual, sir,” replied the applicant, obeying the implied 
command to retire. As he did so, he stooped to replace a card which 
had fallen from the table—the card of the last visitor. Glancing at 
its face, as he did so; the name called from him an involuntary cry 
of surprise. 

“‘Carrolton!’ good G—d! What Carrolton is that, sir?” 

Hautleroy supposing the action of picking up the stray card, a 
mere commencement of his service, as indeed, the man had designed 
it, scarcely noticed it, until he was filled with astonishment at this 
sudden and rude exclamation. 
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“You know your place, certainly, sir, to put such-abrupt ques- 
tions! I must teach you better manners! That is the name of an 
old friend of mine, and what on earth have you to do with it!” 

The man was evidently relieved by the reply, and blundered out 
something about an old crony of his, of the same name, whom he 
had not met for many a year, and whom at the instant he foolishly 
fancied might be the same, ending with most humble suit for pardon 
of his unintentional offence. 

Hautleroy fairly laughed out right at the reply. “Capital, capi- 
tal! An old crony of yours, and an old friend of mine identified! 
An old crony of your's, with a card at all! I must put down your 
overpowering love for your old crony as a veil to your presumption ; 
and once more he motioned him to retire. 

“By the rood!” he ejaculated, when the man was gone, “there is 
something about this fellow that savors of the mysterious, or else he is 
@ most incredible innocent. But Shelton recommends him—I'll call 
upon him—at once!—no—I’ll engage the fellow, if it be only to 
satisfy the little grain of curiosity in my mind. This Carrolton 
business is, I suppose, simply what he says it is, but I’ll mention it 
to him, if I think of it, when I meet him again.” 





TO LAURA. 


Imitated from the German of Goethe 





BY LOUIS F. KELIPSTEIN. 


~—eeonm 


‘Nahe des Geliebten.” 


I ruink of thee when morn’s first beams 

’ Are falling on the deep blue sea; 

I think of thee when moonlight gleams 
In softest radiance o’er the lea. 


I see thee when a form of light 
Appears amid the distant throng ; 

I see thee when in depth of night 
The far in silence glide along. 


I hear thee when the ocean-lay 
Dies tenderly along the shore; 

I hear thee when in paths I stray, 
Which thou in beauty tread’st no more. 


Oh, ever am I with thee, dearest, 
And ever art thou at my side; 
At night-fall, like a star thou cheerest 
Him, whose fond heart with thine’s allied. 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 27, 1843. 
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By the Author of ‘‘Atalantis,” ‘‘The Yemassee,” etc. etc. 





PAPER THE SECOND. 


Tae thing that strikes us more particularly at the outset, as deserv- 
ing of remark, and as suggestive of the clues to our subject, in the 
play of Hamlet, is that the ghost of the murdered king does not 
make its appearance, in the first instance, to the very person whom 
alone it seeks to see. It shows itself to Bernardo and Marcellus— 
common soldiers both—stalks before them repeatedly in silent majes- 
ty, and without making the smallest revelation, departs. Next, 
when Horatio—a scholar and a gentleman—joins their watch, its 
behaviour is again precisely what it was before. It is addressed in 
the usual language by which, in that day, supernatural beings were 
evoked to utterance. The apostrophe of Horatio, on this occasion, 
has been justly pronounced one of the most felicitous things of its 
kind. ltis simple, to the point, and eminently expressive—very far 
superior to that of Hamlet himself on a subsequent occasion. But 
even to Horatio, the scholar, the courtier, and, more than all, one to 
whom Hamlet inclines with friendly interest, the spectre is equally 
silent. . Why then should it appear to these persons in particular? 
Why, when its object is the son alone, should it not, in the first in- 
stance, appear to him, as the Witches do to Macbeth; as Banquo to 
the same person, unseen of others; as Julius Cesar, at midnight, in 
the tent of Brutus; and as the various victims of his crimes appear, 
in a like situation, to Richard at the field of Bosworth? The solu- 
tion of this difficulty is only to be found in the fact that Hamlet, 
whether because of the extreme youth in which he is presented to 
us in the first act of the play, or because of that peculiar timidity 
of character with which it is the purpose of the Poet to invest him, 
needs to be prepared for the coming of the spectre. His nerves are 
not of the kind for a sudden encounter, unwarned, uncounselled, with 
so awful a presence. His mind must not only be informed, but 
strengthened, by cautious approaches, and gradually wrought up to 
the trial. His friend must be with him for this purpose. The shock 
of such a visitation must not come too suddenly upon him, lest it 
should so unsettle his firmness as to frighten the sovereign reason 
from her throne. ‘The course employed, accordingly, is one by which 
the mind of the person to whom the miracle is addressed, is in some 
degree, rendered familiar with what is to follow. It is seasoned and 
elevated, either by appeals to the intellectual man, or by indirect 
spiritual influences, operating through the medium of the sensibilities. 
In the case of Hamlet, the agents employed are of the former de- 
scription. The facts are properly addressed to his reason, for Hamlet 
is, of all Shakspeare’s characters, one of the most purely intellectual. 
His mind takes an active part in all his performances. For that 
matter he has few or no performances. He is a person of musings 
and meditations—whose life is consumed in contemplations—not in 
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deeds. In his case, particularly, this sort of strengthening and pre- 
paration, by appealing to his intellectual faculties, and compelling 
his thoughts to previous exercise upon the anticipated events, was 
essential to bring into use and influence that pride of birth and sta- 
tion, that sense of mental superiority, and those moral and intellectual 
cravings of a curious spirit, without the co-operation of which, the 
inferior nature would never have dared the encounter which was at 
hand. Ordinarily, in the case of men no ways deficient in resolve, 
some sort of preparation is thought to be necessary in all similar 
cases. Without it, the miracle might either fall short of the pro- 
posed effect, and incur the mockery of scepticism, or acting upon a 
highly delicate and nervous organization, might produce conse- 
quences the most fatal, either to life. or reason. We are, therefore, 
prepared to understand, assuming such a supernatural visitation to 
be essential to the purposes of Providence, how there shall be certain 
preparatory influences at work upon the mind or heart of him to 
whom it is to be addressed—by which he is made to endure the 
spectral presence without sinking into utter incapacity. In the case 
of Hamlet—the purely reasoning creature—he is made to see that 
others, his inferiors in place and intellect, have borne the terrible 
encounter. They live, they are not overborne by it. This strength- 
ens his courage, and he dares the meeting. The ghost once beheld— 
the ice once broken—the first emotions of the heart overcome, no 
such mediation is considered further necessary. The spectre appears 
to Hamlet, and to him only, whenever, subsequently, it appears at 
all. Yet it is to be observed that it never appears to him when he 
is alone—only when he is accompanied—and even then, as in the 
scene in his mother’s closet, the shock of the meeting to the mortal 
is almost as great as in the initial interview. 

We are to remember that Hamlet isa mere boy in the opening 
scenes of the tragedy. The language of his uncle betrays this fact, 
and the tone which he condescends to use, is farther significant of 
it. The following mode of argumentation does not seem designed 
for the years of one either deeply thoughtful, or much informed by 
experience : 

“But, you must know your father lost a father; 
That father lost, lost his; and the survivor bound, 
In filial obligation, for some time 
To do obsequious sorrow,” &c. 
Further on, in the same passage, the language of the uncle is directly 
to the point: 
“For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire.” 

In describing young Hamlet as a mere boy, Shakspeare simply fol- 
lowed the black letter “Hystorie,” and probably the old play on the 
same subject. But here, at the very outset, his own genius involved 
him in a difficulty. It is not in the power of a great creative mind to 
follow tamely. The superior genius disdains such servility; and we 
find that Shakspeare, though perfectly ready to take up an old story 
when it offered itself to his hands, was always equally certain to 
make it his own, by the liberties he took with it. He asked nothing 
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from his predecessor but the ground-work, the beginning; his own 
mind very soon began to assert itself independent of all direction. 
Thus, though he takes the boy, Hamlet,-for his hero, he soon endows 
him with resources of thought and observation, quite too great to 
suffer him to remain a boy. His reflections are too profound, his 
contemplations too expansive—too well based upon broad, compre- 
hensive thought and large worldly experience, to be altogether pro- 
per to the boy ‘going back to school in Wittenberg.’ Nay, as the 
purposes of the character dawned upon the dramatist—when he saw 
before him the great tasks to which Hamlet was to be set, he saw 
at once that they required something more than boyhood. Such 
performances could not be expected from that immature period. 
They required superior growth; and hence the necessity of making 
him older, in order to justify those rare endowments of mind and 
person, that singular presence of thought <¢.d excursive contempla- 
tion, which distinguish this character in so remarkable a degree, 
and render him the “observed of ali observer.” We are not prepared 
to say that this alteration of his original plan was deliberately re- 
solved upon by Shakspeare. On the contrary, we are disposed to 
regard this as unavoidable from his own progress while carrying out 
the original design. The subject was one of those that compelled 
the imagination—which left the inventive faculty no choice—but 
arbitrarily forced it in that one direction by which the peculiar charac- 
ter of the hero infuses the whole story. It is one in which the first 
conception acts upon the mind of the author, and will not permit of 
any direction but that one which is most consistent with the devel- 
opment of its own peculiar susceptibilities. And, it is in this sort of 
obedience to the impelling direction of a strong conception that a 
writer works out his great performance. Could he cMange the frame 
of it at pleasure, the inferiority of the design and first idea would be 
apparent. The sudden growth of Hamlet, from boyhood to middle 
age, opened the eyes of the dramatist, for the first time to the exqui- 
site beauties of the character as.a moral study. The poet led the 
way to the philosopher, as perhaps, he does always—and the task 
before him, subsequently called for the co-operation of both. The 
development was, fortunately, one of those in which they could 
harmoniously work together. 

Our analysis begins at an early period of the drama. We find the 
suspicions of Hamlet aroused, in relation to his uncle and his mother, 
even before he has had any intimation of the ghost. These suspi- 
cions are due somewhat to the circumstances of his father’s sudden 
death and his mother’s too rapid marriage with his uncle. But they 
are also due to the naturally suspicious character of Hamlet himself. 
Beyond these facts, he does not seem to have had any cause for 
suspicion; and these circumstances, though saddening enough for 
sorrow and deep regrets, do not seem in themselves to justify the 
harsh and unfilial language in which he speaks of his mother. The 
loss of his father—his own privation of state, by which his pride is 
mortified —and the fears which he already begins to entertain for his 
own safety—unite with his suspicions, and increase that melancholy, 
which we are disposed to think was natural to his character. Thus 
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it is that he stands-apart, silent in the halls of state and ceremonial, 
a mere fixture of the solemnity, conscious of the'shows around him, 
and watchful of them too, but in no ways sympathising with them. 
The king's eyes are upon him. He is not unaware of this; and 
when the former addresses him— 

“But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,” 
the secret comment of his heart, spoken aside, declares his dislike 
and distrust : 

‘A little more than kin, and less than kind.” 
Mr. Malone, sophisticating as usual, gives us the following upon this 
line—“kind is the teutonic word for child. If we understand kind 
in its ancient sense, then the meaning will be—“I am more than thy 
kinsman, for FE am thy stepson; being such, I am less near to thee than 
thy natural offspring, and therefore not entitled to the appellation of 
son which you have now given me.” 

All this is mere balderdash. All the Teutonic that Shakspeare 
knew or thought of, at the moment, consisted in the plain, vernacular 
Saxon. By the use of the words kin and kind, he merely designed 
something of a play upon words; a very ‘common practice with the 
dramatists of his age. The true meaning which he desired to ex- 
press, was simply——“‘you are nearer to me as a kinsman, by natural 
ties, than you are by affection and good feeling.” Let us proceed. 

“King.—How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 

Ham.—Not so, my lord—J am too much? the sun.” 
The member which we have italicised seems to possess a significance 
beyond any that we can find for it at present. Its peculiar form is 
the result of a desire to carry out the figure which his uncle has 
employed—a taste which was rather that of Shakspeare than the 
character, and which belongs to the same school with that which 
prompted the play upon the words kin and kind, as already noticed. 
In substance, it may be supposed to mean—“I am only too conspicu- 
ous here, with your eye ever upon me. I would rather be a little 
more in the shade—a little more obscure—a little less prominent.” 

The truth is, Hamlet already sees that his uncle watches him and 
is unwilling to lose sight of him; and his fears begin to give a darker 
shade to his melancholy. He already begins to put on that duplicity 
which he fancies necessary for his safety! It does not lessen his 
suspicions that his uncle is unwilling to suffer his return to Wittenberg. 

“And we beseech you, bend you to remain, 

Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin and our son.” 
There is nothing grateful or assuring in this, and when Hamlet yields 
to the wish expressed, he does so simply to avoid provoking, any 
further, those suspicions which he fancies are already active. That 
his uncle suspects him, he regards as a matter of course, for no better 
reason perhaps, than that he suspects his uncle; and the moment he 
is left alone, his monologue betrays the various doubts which are at 
strife within his bosom. The opening of the soliloquy glimpses at 
suicide : 

“Oh! that this too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew; 

Or, that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 
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Here, already, do we see the anxiety which Hamlet shows to 
escape those cares and trials of life, which he subsequently shows 
himself unable to combat. This reluctance is that of timidity and 
a lively imagination, which always suggests danger, and exaggerates 
its extent. True manhood rather yearns for the struggle. When 
Hamlet complains that the canons of the Everlasting were fixed 
against self-slaughter, he was also well aware that the same canons 
were equally fixed against all crime, all taking of life, whether that 
life were one’s own, or equally sacred in the person of his neighbour. 
Yet his subsequent meditations suggest nothing of this difficulty, 
when the necessity is shown for the removal of the king, or the 
subsequent murder of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Such reflec- 
tions, indeed, are not seriously felt by the soliloquist. They are the 
sort of food which yield his mind appropriate speculations, and are 
indulged in with precisely the same passion, with which those chil- 
dren who are particularly timid, are found, above all others, to de- 
light in stories of diablerie. The nervous condition thus ever busies 
itse|f in the very topic which is most frightful, and which it most 
loathes. In the utter prostration of Hamlet’s energies and hopes— 
in the new condition of his affairs and those of the kingdom—such 
a nature as his would very naturally prompt such reflections; and 
in the very feeling of desperation, which long contemplation of such 
topics inspires—and in the very consciousness of deficient manhood, 
which we shall show that he really felt—suicide seems to be the 
natural resource of imbecility. It is, indeed, the very temperament 
which we have ascribed to Hamlet, which, in our country, -most fre- 
quently commits suicide—minds that are impressed with the most 
casual events—that quicken into keen emotion ata bare sugges- 
tion—that are vexed by passing fancies—that take their colour from 
the cloud, and lose all tone beneath its pressure, in unaccountable 
despondency—these, but too frequently rush to desperate actions, to 
escape what imagination describes as a more desperate necessity. 
But it would only be in moments of extremest desperation that Ham- 
let would commit such a deed. It must be the sudden provocation 
of an impulse in which he is allowed no time for deliberation. The 
moment he begins to deliberate he ceases to perform——he is then 
neither dangerous to himself nor his neighbor. 

The soliloquy, the opening of which has been considered, is more 
remarkable for betraying the acuteness of Hamlet’s sensibilities and 
feelings of propriety, than any thing else. These have been shocked 
by his mother’s marriage with his uncle; and, through these, in fact, 
his suspicions have been awakened. It is while denouncing the 
haste of his mother, 

“To post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets,”— 
while in the full conviction that something is wrong—that 
“Tt is not, nor it cannot come to.good,”— 
that he is encountered by Horatio, with the startling intelligence with 
which he is burdened. Hamlet is partly prepared for some such 
intelligence. His suspicions, though-vague and purposeless are such 
premonitions of his moral nature, as may be supposed to have been 
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designed, as in some degree preparatory for the rest. In this scene 
Hamlet is distinguished by nice courtesy and a gentle demeanor. 
His remarks are slightly spiced with the bitterness of that mood 
which is preying upon him. . After Horatio makes his revelation, 
there is nothing remarkable in the dialogue. Hamlet’s words are 
brief, and only slightly declare the nature of his feeings. “Indeed, 
indeed, sirs, but it troubles me,” is a simple truth, which prevents him 
being farther expressive. But one comment we cannot forbear. It 
is confined to one of the speeches of Hamlet at the close: 
“If it assume my noble father’s person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace.” 
One would think that such a proceeding, on the part of a son would 
require no specific and emphatic declaration such as this, before its 
performance. ‘To be sure, he will speak toit. Couild he, as a son, do 
less? Horatio spoke to it—a stranger—and with no such previously 
expressed resolve. It was a matter of course that he should do so. 
The soldiers expected thus much when they brought him the strange 
intelligence, and must have been somewhat astonished when they 
heard him, with such a degree of effort, declare his resolution to do 
that which was the inevitable duty following his relationship to the 
spectre. But the truth is, Hamlet’s speech does not so much declare 
his resolution, as the conviction he feels of the terrors which wait 
upon the duty. His fancy has already been busy with his fears. 
He feels that he is bound to speak, but his lively imagination, in 
conflict with his duty, depicts the extremest dangers with which 
the superstitions of the age had environed the performance. His 
declamation is really meant to fortify his resolution, as one who 
distrusts his own firmness, binds himself by solemn vow or protesta- 
tion, to do that, which he feels that, otherwise, he should be apt to 
shrink from and avoid. 
He proceeds with a degree of caution not natural to youth, but 
which already betrays the direction which his suspicions take: 
“T pray you all 
If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 
Let it be tenable in your silence still; 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue.” 
This always present caution and forethought, is one of the most 
habitual and marked characteristics of Hamlet's nature—one which 
really distresses himself—prompting his doubts of all events and 
persons, and vexing his heart with feelings of continual insecurity. 
When his companions have left him: 
“All is not well; 
I doubt some foul play: would the night were come.” 
The impatience here expressed is the eagerness of that anticipative 
imagination, which, in the interim, conjuring up worse phantoms 
than any his eyes shall see, deprives him of all rest—haunts him 
with perpetual suggestions of fear, and makes him prefer the very 
encounter which he dreads, than endure longer the busy creation of 
the demon in his own brain. 
VOL. Iv. 11 
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As our. purpose is to confine ourselves to the individual character 
of Hamlet, we shall address no attention to those portions of the 
play which do not affect this, or contribute to its development. We 
pass, therefore, the beautiful dialogue between Laértes and Ophelia, 
and the scarcely less admirable counsels of Polonius to both. This 
one scene might be studied with profit equally by children and 
fathers. It is not less beautiful for its maxims and morals, than for 
the sweet propriety of its tenor, and the frequent felicity of its phrase. 
One passage alone from the interview between. Ophelia and Polonius, 
may be quoted to show the degree of intimacy to which the pas- 
sion of Hamlet for the former has carried him: 

“Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 

Given private time to you: and you yourself 

Have of your audience been most free and bounteous. 

If it Be so, (as so ’tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution) I must tell you, 

You do not understand yourself so clearly, 

As it behoves my daughter and your honor: 

What is between you? Give me up the truth. 

Oph.—He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 

Of his affection to me. ° her hye . 

Oph.—My lord, he hath importuned me with love 

Inhonorablefashion— . . « . . 

—And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven.” 
This is of late, probably since the death of his father; and but for 
his own apprehensions of his uncle, the griefs for his father’s death 
would not so grievously have diseased his spirits, but that the fair 
Ophelia might have brought him consolation. To this sweet inter- 
course, however, the injunctions of Laértes and Polonius, with the 
subsequent and harrowing cares of Hamlet himself, interpose obsta- 
cles. But this hereafter. 

The hour for the ghostly interview draws nigh, and Hamlet meets 
his friends punctually upon the platform. The brief dialogue which 
takes place prior to the appearance of the ghost. gives us farther 
glimpses of the delicacy and propriety of Hamlet's tastes. These, 
as they indicate not only what his temperament is, in some degree, 
but the degree of circumspection by which his moral training has 
been regulated, it is important that we should observe. When Ham- 
let speaks of the revelry of the court and the practice of deep drink- 
ing, his tone is full of that superior elevation which shows how 
greatly he revolts at the customary wassel. 

“This heavy-headed revel, east and west, 

Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations: 

They clepe us drunkards and with swinish phrase, 

Soil our addition.” 
The speech in which this passage occurs, occupies no less than 
twenty-six lines, and consists simply. of remarks which generalize 
the preceding text. These remarks have no sort of relation to the 
business upon which he comes. The meditative mood is uppermost, 
and he indulges it, really to avoid any of those reflections which 
would seem more natural under the expected circumstances. From 
these he shrinks. They are too much in his mind already. He 
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would rather escape them. In our day, the hero of such a scene 
would be apt to employ the interval in instructing his friends how 
to bestow themselves. Common sense, and a natural instinct, would 
prompt some arrangement by which to detect imposture—or to show 
that there was no deception practised—no fraudulent abuse of the 
venerable armor and image of the buried monarch. Nay, even in 
that day, and before it, an equally vigilant circumspection would test 
the miracle, in various ways, before giving it credence. But Hamlet 
takes no precautions. He is surprised by the entrance of the ghost 
in the middle of the speech. Horatio’s exclamation, “look my lord, 
it comes!” is that of one already reconciled to the formidable pre- 
sence. Not so Hamlet’s. His address begins with an invocation: 
“Angels and ministers of Grace defend us!” 
This is followed by the direct apostrophe, which his fears have ren- 
dered somewhat confused : 
“Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’st.in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee!” 
But he has already spoken to him, the three first lines being in direct 
apostrophe. The confusion here is the result of his agitation, 
“That I will speak to thee,” 
seems no proper sequence to 
“Thou com’st in such a questionable shape.” 
Had he said, 
“Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
I know not how to speak thee;”— 
then the conclusion would have been only the natural point of the 
proposition. But as Johnson remarks, in this portion of the speech 
he is really deliberating with himself, rather than addressing the 
spectre. The speech throughout is a highly ambitious one, and we 
may very well imagine, from what we know of Hamlet's character— 
his nice sense of propriety—his desire for excellence, his choice of 
phrase, his sense of courtesy—that, from the moment he contemplated 
the meeting, an idea of the language he should use, has been running 
in his mind. He has not only meditated upon the interview itself, 
but upon the part he should take in it; and hence, when the spectre 
appears, the confusion in his speech—what he remembers of his pre- 
vious thoughts, and those which suggest themselves to him at the 
moment, conflict in his utterance. We are not satisfied with any of 
the acting that we have seen in this passage. It has always seemed 
to us rather theatrical than true. Hamlet’s acting, from his charac- 
ter, is always small, and the opening of the speech would rather 
indicate one suddenly struck, and paralyzed—‘struck all of a heap,” 
to employ a western phrase, than starting in wild antic and bold 
gesticulation, The words should be spoken in under tones, as if the 
truth could scarcely struggle into syllables. But our business now 
is not with the actor. 
The ghost is unwilling to declare himself in the presence of third 
parties, and beckons Hamlet away from his comrades, Of this beck- 
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oning Hamlet himself seems to take no heed. He is reminded of it 
by those around him: 
“Horatio,—It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire, 
To you alone, 
Mar—Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removéd ground.” 
Why should Hamlet require to be told this, unless he were stunned, 
absolutely stupified by what he sees? Should he not have seen this 
ifivitation for himself--should he not have acted upon it instantly? 
But, when his followers point to the courteous action and tell him 
of the summons, then his pride takes the alarm. He himself feels 
that he should have been as prompt to act, as they to suggest: 
“Ham.—lIt will not speak—then I will follow it.” 
But he does not follow: he still hesitates. “Do not go with it,” says 
Marcellus. “No, by no means,” says Horatio. To this Hamlet 
replies, reasoning rather with himself than with them, and fortifying 
his courage with the usual arguments: 
Ham.—Why, what should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It waves me forth again: I'll follow it.” 
But he does not yet follow. He values his life at something more 
than a pin’s fee, and Horatio has time to expostulate with him in 
a speech of ten lines—the poor ghost still continuing to wave his 
summoning hand to the still hesitating son. At length 
Ham.—It waves me still ;— 
Go on, I'll follow thee. 
Mar.—yYou shall not go, my lord. 
Ham.—Hold off your hands. 
Hor.—Be ruled; you shall not go. 
Ham.—My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body, 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. [ Ghost beckons. 
Still am I call’d: unhand me, gentlemen, 
By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that let’s me; 
I say, away ;—go on, I'll follow thee.” 
He follows the spectre at last; but the conquest over his timidity 
is achieved by his pride. A feeling of shame in the bosom of the 
son seconds the desire of the ghost. To have longer hesitated in 
his obedience to such a summons, from such a source, would have 
been the merest baseness. But he probably would not have followed 
when he did—probably not at all—had it not been that the common 
soldier, Marcellus, laid hands upon his person. This was that sort 
of indignity which set his pride fully in arms. Besides, the very 
fears of the inferior mind, and its arguments, contribute to strengthen 
the courage of the superior. A conventional feeling hastened his 
resolve—an emotion derived from his social training, and in the more 
human, the more worldly sentiment, thus stimulated into activity, 
some portion of his supernatural terrors was taken off. When he 
does resolve to follow, it is to rid himself of emotions which are no 
longer endurable. When Horatio says, “He waxes desperate with 
imagination,” he is not very far from the truth. The excitement 
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of Hamlet has reached that point when his nature would no longer 
suffer it—when he would have leapt the precipice; and, in the hope 
to escape his own terrible imaginings; would have blindly rushed 
upon such dangers, as would amply justify any human fears. This 
is a very natural condition of mind among persons constituted like 
himself—as natural as the impulse which very nervous .persons of a 
lively imagination often experience, of flinging themselves off from the 
cliff into the gulph over which they gaze. He was not governed 
by the proper mood when he followed the ghost, but it was the only 
mood under which Hamlet would have dared to follow. His cour- 
age was not deliberate. Deliberation, with him, only produced irreso- 
lution. He did not come to the. interview with a well-seasoned 
determination to pursue the adventure, not only at all hazards, but 
with all the vigilance of a spirit which, equally firm and watchful, 
was not to be imposed upon. He came because be was distracted by 
his doubts and fears—because his whole soul was in a tumult of 
apprehension. His progress was governed wholly by desperate im- 
pulses—his reason was no longer watchful, but submissive. These 
impulses were of short duration in proportion'to their violence. They 
could not long sustain him. Thus it is, that when he reaches a 
more remote part of the platform, he stops short, and more resolute 
and direct in his utterance when his caution speaks, declares that 
he will go no farther. When the secret is finally revealed, of his 
uncle’s crime, the exclamation of Hamlet shows what his previous 
suspicions have been. These suspicions we have already endeavored 
to educe from other and indirect passages; but here we have his 
own words for them: 
“Oh! my prophetic soul, my uncle!” 
During the interview with the ghost, Hamlet’s words have been 
properly few, but they have not been always proper. His—‘Alas! 
poor ghost !”—is an exclamation that slightly savours of that levity 
in which the speaker, a short time after, indulges more freely, and 
is rebuked, indirectly, by the ghost himself: 
“Ghost.—Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 
Ham.—Speak |! I am bound to hear! 
Ghost.—So art thow to revenge, when thou shalt hear !” 
We see the commotion of Hamlet’s heart in the speech that follows 
the departure of the ghost. His wonder begins to express itself, but 
this is instantly checked as he recollects the last command of the 
spectre to remember him. 
“Hold, hold my heart, 
And you, my sinews grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up! Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe, (his head.) Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory, 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there, 
And thy commandment all alone shall live, 
Unmixed with baser matter: Yes, by heaven! 
Oh! most pernicious woman ! 
Oh! villain, villian, smiling, damned villain!” 
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The coupled epithets, “smiling” and “damned,” suggest to the mind 
of Hamlet a sarcasm; and, readily diverted from one train of thought 
to another in consequence of his unconcentrative and irresolute nature, 
his fury subsides into a jest. This humor he prefers to indulge, as we 
shall see hereafter, really to escape from the terrible thoughts by which 
he is troubled. Levity is a frequent effort of extreme fear, as tears 
exhibit themselves in the anger of a very nervous man. Deep feel- 
ing and dangerous excitement thus find themselves an outlet, when 
their longer continuance unuttered, would peril the brain of the suf- 
ferer. These seeming anomalies are very well understood. 
“Oh! villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
How quick is the transition in the very next line— 
“My tables—meet it is, I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least, I’m sure it may be so in Denmark. 
So uncle, there you are. [ Writing. 
When his followers, Horatio and Marcellus re-appear, his course is 
again directed by his caution. 
“Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 
For your desire to know what i is between us, 
O’ermaster it as you may.” } 
We see here that Hamlet gives his perfect faith to the spectre. He 
pretends no incredulity as to the character of the revelation. This 
is to be an after-thought, and councilled as we shall hereafter endea- 
vor to show, by emotions which Hamlet would have died to conceal. 
In swearing his friends to keep secret what they have already seen, 
he swears them to a like caution in respect to what they shall here- 
after see of himself; and thus distinctly declares his purpose of play- 
ing the fool or the madman: 
“Here, as before, never, so help you mercy! 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet, 
To put an antic disposition on, 
That you,” &c. 
The design here indicated, and which he carries out, is sufficiently 
declared by other passages, to be shown hereafter, and should, we 
think, satisfactorily settle the question of his sanity. 

While the dialogue is in progress between himself and his com- 
rades—while he seeks to persuade them to swear secrecy, and the 
ghost, beneath ground, pursues them with exhortations to the same 
effect—the levity of Hamlet’s language would be offensive—remem- 
bering what he has just heard, and what he has just seen—were it 
not intended to disguise more serious emotions. His policy, in this 
irreverent mode of speech, is simply adopted to impose upon the 
soldiers. His object is two-fold. He aims, in the first place, to im- 
press them with an idea of the utter insignificance and unimportance 
of the revelation—which he yet conceals—and in the next, to hide 
the paroxysms under which his bosom labors. But, as he is totally 
without firmness or consistency of purpose, he cannot conceal these 
emotions very long—he cannot keep the real suffering of his soul 
from finally declaring itself. Thus, as the scene is about to close— 

“And still your fingers on your lips, I pray,”— 
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his thoughts struggle upward as he moves forward: he seems to 
forget their presence: the apprehension and agony of his spirit break 
into speech, almost without his consciousness; and what he says in 
the two following lines, affords us the “open sesame,” from his own 
lips, to all the difficulties of Hamlet’s character: 

“The time is out of joint !—oh, cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it. right f? 
Where is that eager revenge which should fill the bosom of a son, , 
under such circumstances, summoned to such a duty, and by the 
awful shade of a father.so dearly loved and honored? We see at 
once that Hamlet is prepared to shrink from the task which has been 
prescribed him—that he already shrinks. We can have no hope of 
the performance of one, who, after such an interview, is thus de- 
sponding and spiritless ! 

The close of the first act of the play, which we have now attained, 
finds Hamlet in possession of the fatal secret, which, with the ex- 
ception of the guilty party, is known to him alone. He has taken 
prompt precautions for its farther concealment, and those precautions 
may be equally politic, whether his purpose be or not the prosecution 
of his revenge. In the one case they are perhaps necessary to his 
success; in the other to his pride. We are now to expect of him, 
as a son, as a man—as a rightful sovereign deprived of his throne— 
that he will take instant measures for overthrowing and destroying 
the usurper. The modus operandi is to be suggested by the condition 
of the country, his personal popularity, or his influence over powerful 
individuals. But, at the very outset, we see that Hamlet has no 
friends. -He trusts none. His suspicious moods and apprehensive 
nature, is hostile to sucha tie. He is as jealous of his friendship, 
as he is of hate; and thus it is that even Horatio, who has so far 
proved himself trustworthy, is denied his confidence. His caution 
is thus likely to defeat itself, and if his purpose be action against 
the usurper, will most certainly do so. Such a man can never form 
or embody a party, can never conciliate a leader, nor advance a single 
step nearer to the object of his aim; for the secret of great personal 
popularity (assuming the presence of the necessary mental endow- 
ments) is great frankness of character, and a readiness to confide. 

But Hamlet is as little able toconceal asto confide. His infirmity 
of character demands that he shall have some one on whom to lean, 
through whom to hope, and from whom he may expect sympathy in 
his moments of despondency. It is not that. he confides, but that 
he wishes to share with another those burdens which are too oppres- 
sive for himself. Horatio becomes naturally his confidante. But 
Hamlet, though he tells him something more than his secret, does 
not tell him all of it. He tells him what the ghost has revealed,— 
true,—but he suggests doubts to Horatio, which he does not himself 
feel, of the truth of that revelation. The secret of these professed 
doubts is this: “If”’ (would be the reasoning of Horatio,) “your uncle 
murdered your father, why do you not kill him?’ To conceal the 
infirmity of which he is conscious, Hamlet is forced to meet this 
inquiry with a new suggestion. He is now not sure that the ghost 
is an honest ghost, though he has but recently pronounced him so— 
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though the statements of the ghost confirmed his own suspicions, 
and harmonized, directly, with the facts, that his father died suddenly, 
and that his mother as suddenly married the alledged murderer. But 
Hamlet really has no doubts.. He only seeks to persuade Horatio 
that he has, since, in no other way ean he account for his disobedi- 
ence to the ghost’s commands, But we are gliding insensibly into 
the business of another act and ehapter. 

While we write, we are reminded of a parallel condition of mind, 
with that of Hamlet, in the case of one of the best drawn charac- 
ters of another great master— Walter Scott. Let the reader refer, by 
way of illustrating both instances, to the story of the young high- 
land chief, Eachin Mac Ian, in the novel of St. Valentine's Day, or 
the Fair Maid of Perth, the most artistical, beyond comparison, of 
any of the romances of its author. The history of Hamlet and 
Eachin, in moral respects, is very like, and there are some analogies 
in other portions of their fortunes. They were both Princes, accus- 
tomed to the state of such. The differences between them do not 
seem to have materially affected the results. The Chief had more 
pride, and Hamlet more vanity; the former little caution, the latter 
great. Both were keen and quick of imagination, but Eachin was 
of the sanguine temperament where that of Hamlet was lymphatic. 
The one could not conceal any thing; the latter strove to conceal 
every thing. There was yet another difference; but this concerns 
their relations. The Highlander had friends, and loved to confide 
in them ;—the Dane had no friends, or if he had, he gave them no 
confidence. To both were friends equally necessary—for they were 
both dependents upon those qualities in others, which they did not 
themselves possess. Hamlet would have given the world for such 
an ally as Torquil of the Oak—one of nearly equal station, but of 
greater years, to whom he might confess himself, and find sympathy 
for the most humbling of all human convictions. But, even to him, 
he might never have made confession, because he had no pressing 
necessity for the revelation, such as the young Highland Chieftain. 
If he had, his secret might have been yielded in the bosom of Hora- 
tio. Hamlet could put off the day of strife and trial—as he did,— 
there was no absolute compulsion upon him to come to the conflict. 
He was not in the condition of Eachin Mac Ian—forced into the en- 
closed lists “from which no man can stir, more than the poor bear who 
is chained to the stake.”* He could still conceal the duty required at 
his hands by the ghost; and when he could no longer do so, he could 
cast doubts upon the ghost’s integrity, and appealing to his own con- 
scientiousness, furnish a plausible reason for his forbearance to avenge 
the murder. Jet the reader examine the exquisite and elaborate 
picture which Scott gives us of the mental condition of the young 
Chief, when elevated to that position of honor, which is, at the same 
time, associated with the extremest danger which has ever addressed 
itself to his imagination. 





*St. Valentine’s day. See the Conference, in vol. 2, between Simon the Glo- 
ver, and Conachar, and subsequently between the latter and his foster-father, 
Torquil of the Oak. 
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The Highlander, with fewer sensibilities, has more pride than the 
Dane. He dares more than Hamlet, not because he has more cour- 
age, but because he has less caution. He encounters more danger 
in actual combat than the latter, and with less vanity to restrain 
his utterance, he dares one thing to which Hamlet’s mind could not 
easily have been brought. He reveals the secret of his imbecility. 
But the metal of the two is pretty nearly the same. It rings hollow 
under the stroke of danger. We must reserve the rest of our specu- 
lations for another paper. 

Woodlands, March 23, 1844. 








REMEMBRANCES OF 1843, 


“Time marked the cycle of another year,” 

And as his chariot passed with lightning speed, 

I turned to mark the victor in his train— 

Whose name is Death! And, half in fear, I asked 
For a last look upon my kindred dust, 

Ranked ’mid his trophies! As if touched by one 
Who, ’neath his stroke must fall—he pitying paused, 
And gave them back to memory. First, two forms 
Of gentle childhood. From a mother’s heart 

He took the eldest with the year’s first dawn, 

But only marred the clay; her spirit mild, 

Was borne by angels to a brighter home. 

The next, a bud of summer, in whose smile 

There seemed in life, such holy beauty shed, 

It told no “length of days” for her should be. 

She sighed for “flowers fair—and waters cool,” 

In that pure Heaven, where her “harp ot gold” 
Would swell the infant throng—and He who blessed 
The little ones on earth—soon called her there. 

I gazed upon her image—and I prayed, 

That I that glorious kingdom might receive, 

Een “as a little child.” The envious, tomb 

Asked for her treasures—and I saw them not. 

Cast back thy pall again, thou mornarch stern, 
From off the brow of youth. Could’st thou not spare 
The “widow’s son” to cheer her lonely home ?” 
Oh thou art terrible, when thou dost lay 

The strong man low! Yet mock not human grief, 
As rushing now the soul’s full tide has brought 
The thoughts of early years. I may not pause— 
Earth take him back to slumber on thy breast 
Until the trumpet’s voice shall call him forth, 
Crowned with unfading light, he does but sleep! 


Remove the winding sheet, that yet once more, 
“Manhood in glory,” may the living teach 
Our common end. Long did the spoiler seek 
To waste life’s feeble flame—as day by day 
The sparkling eye was dimmed, until at last 
He chased the hectic from this sunken cheek, 

. To fix his marble there—yet could not steal 
The spirit’s parting gift from those sealed lips, 
That wore in death, the impress of a smile. 
Peace to thy memory, brother, gently rest 
Thy form of beauty in its narrow bed! 


What hast thou covered now beneath the sod? 


More merciful thou art, to gather-thus 
VOL, Iv. 12 
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The wearied pilgrim to her quiet home, ‘ 

When “‘three-score years and ten” long since have marked, 
Probation’s term. ‘The hoary head is blessed, 

‘When, in immortal aie it doth receive 

A “crown of glory! 


I started from comm with the dead, 
To find myself alone. phantom fierce, 
Moved on with lifted scythe to reap again 
His harvest from the future, until he 
The “last great enemy shall be destroyed,” 
And “Time shall be no more.” 

I only ask 
Through Him “who takes the sting of death away,” 
That I may pass as calmly “through the vale,” 
When my last summons comes—as those 
To whom affection pays this tribute! 


Clarksville, December, 1843. YONA. 





A SPANISH CHRONICLE. 


ALTERED FROM THE FRENCH, 


_— 





BY MISS MARY EB. LEE. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue Alcazar of Segovia is one of those fortified palaces, with 
which the Moors once covered the soil of Spain, and at present, it 
offers a most beautiful relic; among the numerous ones which the 
Arab conquest gave to the Peninsula. At the time of our story, it 
was the residence of royalty, and the sovereigns of Castile took shel- 
ter within its impregnable walls, whenever they were menaced by 
foreign wars or civil rebellion. The interior arrangements had not 
changed materially since the conquest, and the luxurious splendor 
of the Musselman. princes was still visible throughout, for the apart- 
ments of the Alcazor were as profuse of ornament, as the Alhambra 
is at the present day. Isabel’s favorite retreat was the Oratory; in 
fact it was the only spot where she was at liberty to dismiss her 
numerous ladies of honor, for such was the Spanish etiquette, that 
her footseps were continually followed, and she was rarely altogether 
alone. This Oratory had been formerly the place of baths, and 
although its profuse ornaments, its vases of flowers, and its marble 
basins, from which flowed warm and perfumed waters, had given 
place to the sacred symbols of Christianity, yet the rich gilding of 
the cupola, when lit by the lamp suspended before the image of the 
Virgin, shed a brilliant lustre on the azure-tinted ceiling, and the 
atmosphere was balmy as when the lips of the Arab women respired 
choice perfumes. 

It was on one cloudy night, that dismissing her attendants, Isabel 
paced the Oratory with rapid steps, till at length, as if impatient of 
some delay, she approached a window which looked out onthe court. 
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A single sentinel paced slowly along; no light was visible through 
the entire range of balcony, except in one apartment exactly opposite 
the Oratory, where the shadow of a man passing to-and fro, obscured 
the steady flame. “It is time for him,” murmured Isabel, as she 
stood at the open lattice and gazed on the lighted apartment, in an 
attitude of deep anxiety. The clock struck midnight, and the ladies 
sat in the ante-chamber, wearied with waiting their mistress’ coming, 
who pale and trembling, retired from the window, after observing 
that the guard had entered his sentry-box, and falling on her knees, 
clasped her hands as if in prayer. Presently, a shadow glided along 
the marble balcony, and a tap was heard at the casement. Isabel 
trembled fearfully for a moment, then approaching the balcony, she 
softly whispered, “Ah! Alonzo—would that you had not come!” 

“Ah! is it you, dear lady,” replied the shadowy figure, as spring- 
ing forward he knelt at her feet, and pressed her hand with fervor 
to his lips. 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, “I could not refuse you: but now you are 
here, I tremble for the consequences, since it is certain death should 
you be discovered.” 

“Lady! these precious moments are of themselves worth life itself,” 
sighed Alonzo. 

“Ah! I know that you fear not danger, or you would not thus 
scale the height of yon balcony. But let this be our last meeting, 
I command it!” 

“Say not so, lady!” exclaimed the youth—“think me not too bold— 
I dare to love you—and plead this night for your love in return.” 

Isabel’s cheek flushed with crimson, and her heart palpitated 
wildly, as bending over the kneeling cavalier, she sighed, “Ah! to 
what slavery does rank subject us. Were I but your equal, Alonzo, 
this secrecy were not necessary; but imprudent as it may be, I felt 
oe I could not be happy without this one meeting—if it were 

ut to * 

“To say that you do not despise my love?” enquired the ardent 
lover, as he clasped her extended hand. 

“To entreat you for your own safety,” she added, as she returned 
the clasp with timid pressure. 

Just then, a slight noise was heard at the door of the oratory, and 
Alonzo had hardly sprung from the lattice, when Donna Anna raised 
the curtain from the portal, exclaiming—“I thought I heard a strange 
sound. Holy mother! it must have been you who opened yonder 
window. But your highness is chilled with this night air,” as she 
warmed Isabel’s hand sin the ermine of her robe. The Infanta mur- 
mured some inarticulate reply, and following Donna Anna, entered 
her sleeping apartment. 

During this time, the canon had become Isabel’s chaplain, and as 
an attaché at court, he occupied a portion of the Alcazar with his 
nephew. Although of reserved and rigid disposition, he regarded 
Alonzo with pride and affection, and looked forward to the time 
when he trusted to see him play a high game in the political events 
of Spain. But the canon never suspected the secret sentiments of 
the Infanta towards his youthful relative, and he employed all his 
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influence towards urging her te an alliance with the Infante, Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, who was one of her most urgent suitors. The 
grand-master on the contrary, earnestly desirous that she should 
extend her sway to the other side of the Pyrennes, wished her to 
accept the brother of the French king as her consort. These nego- 
tiations continued for many months, till Isabel’s small court was 
divided into several political parties; when Louis XI. sent Cardinal 
d’Alby to hasten her choice in the matter. After a long protocol, 
the day arrived when the princess ought to declare her final decision ; 
and Isabel passed the morning in prayer, within her oratory, until 
mid-day arrived, when, attended by her ladies, she entered the smaller 
hall, where her choice should be declared, and where she found the 
grand-master, Don Juan de Pachero, and many members of the coun- 
cil already assembled. 

When Isabel had been seated for a few moments, Pachero arose, 
and bending low at her feet, he addressed her thus: “Madam, the 
good of this kingdom, as well as your own private interests, require 
that your decision should be at length declared, in the weighty mat- 
ter which has so long formed the subject of our deliberations. Your 
council proffered the suits of three respective sovereigns to your 
notice, and even now, it awaits an answer.” 

The Infanta gazed calmly and deliberately around,on the noble 
assembly, and thus replied: “I have read the letters, my lords, which 
you were pleased to transmit to me. The king of France solicits 
my hand for his brother, the king of Spain for his son, and.the Portu- 
guese monarch for himself. I have besought the aid of heaven in 
my decision, but it has not urged me to accept of either of these 
three alliances. For myself, | feel no desire to marry, but should the 
sceptre of Castile descend to my care as it certainly will, L trust to 
bear it unaided and alone. With God’s aid, and your assistance, 
gentlemen, I feel that I shall so govern my. kingdom, as to gain the 
love of my subjects, and the fear and respect of my enemies.” 

A confused murmur of disapproval followed these words, until 
Don Pachero exclaimed, “Are you aware that in so doing, madam, 
you risk the safety of your own subjects, as well as that of Christen- 
dom? Cardinal d’Alby proffers either peace or war.” 

“Since you positively refuse this alliance, would it not be well to 
accept the hand of a prince, who can defend you against the resent- 
ment of France?” asked the canon in earnest tones. “It would 
much grieve your Castilian subjects to see you choose for consort, a 
foreign prince, whose language is unknown to you; but the Infante 
is a Spaniard, and ——” 

“Neither French nor Spanish prince shall ever reign over Castile,” 
replied Isabel,” in tones of decision. “Cardinal d’Alby even now 
waits an introduction ; I will that we immediately give him a farewell 
audience ;’ and at her.bidding, the folding doors were thrown open, 
and the whole court entered. 

Isabel looked on her brilliant assemblage of nobility, fora few 
minutes, with a countenance of mingled pride and affection: sud- 
denly her eyes encountered Don Alonzo’s, as he stood in his gorgeous 
court-dress, gazing on her, as it seemed-to her, with a peculiar expres- 
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sion. Her eye-lids drooped hurriedly, the pale tint of her complex: 
ion changed to a crimson blush, and a-certain softness of manner 
took the place of her former hauteur, Quickly checking her emo- 
tion, she might have trusted that it had passed altogether unnoticed, 
save by him who was its secret cause: but the penetrating eye of 
the grand-master, Don Juan de Pachero,. was watchful of her every 
movement, and ashe marked the grateful and exulting glance with 
which Alonzo returned her momentary expression of attachment, 
he felt that the reason of her refusal of so many flattering alliances 
was now fully disclosed, and in his secret soul, he vowed vengeance 
against the daring youth. 

The day passed in painful perplexity, for he ‘knew not to whom 
he could safely make the disclosure; at length, he determined that 
Donna Anna would be the safest confidant, and on: that very eve- 
ning, he sought a private interview. The lady was petrified with 
the disclosure, for no breeze of passion had ever disturbed the calm 
current of her unsusceptible soul, and she dreamed not of suspecting 
the young Isabel of any earthly love. 

“It seems to me that you have not watched over the Infanta as 
faithfully as you should have done,” observed Don Juan in severe 
tones. ‘For if so, when could this bold youth have held communi- 
cation with her?” . 

“As I hope for salvation,” replied the distressed lady, “I assure 
you, my lord, that Don Alonzo has never approached her highness, 
since the night we passed together in the fearful cavern,’—but sud- 
denly she ceased, as if new light had broken in on her mind. 

“Speak out, and tell me all you know,” exclaimed the excited 
nobleman. 

“And yet they may have held some private interviews,” added she 
hesitatingly: “but how can we remove this young man from court?” 

“There is but one way, and that belongs to the hangman,” replied 
the unyielding Pachero. 

“God forbid! Without just accusation?’ muttered the horror- 
stricken female. 

“No! we will discover his crime in some way to the world, taking 
care that the Infanta is not in the least degree implicated.” 

“Ah! my lord! but do you not suppose that Isabel would pardon 
his fault even then?” 

“Yet if she did so, would she not be compelled for propriety’ sake 
to exile him from court? But farewell, madam, keep your secret, 
and be sure that I shall not leave one stone unturned in the way of 
discovery.” 

On this same night, a select guard was appointed by the grand- 
master, to watch every outlet to the canon’sapartments. For a long 
while there was utter silence, and the lamp which burned in Alonzo’s 
ehamber was hardly discernible, so feeble was its ray, but about mid- 
night, his door was softly opened, and the young cavalier was seen 
descending the stair-case, which reached a long court opening on the 
gardens of the Alcazar. The spies dogged him until he gained that 
part of the enclosure which was particularly dedicated to the Infanta’s 
use, where beautiful evergreens and lofty trees, protecting it from 
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the sharp air of the adjacent mountains, created a perpetual spring. 
It was the most solitary spot of the Alcazar, and weeks often elapsed, 
during which no one might be found roving among its flowery 
myrties. Scarcely had the youth gained this terrace, where he had 
really come in hope of discovering Isabel in her oratory, which was 
situated near at hand, than a figure sprang out from the shrubbery, 
and clasping him by the arm, accosted him in tones of the most 
pleading tenderness. 

“Nay! Rebecca, why have you thus left your quiet home to fol- 
low me to this dangerous court. This wasa rash and ill-advised 
step,” exclaimed the astonished youth, as half shaking her from him, 
he still called her by some flattering appellation, as if to atone for 
his rude reception of his early inamorata. 

The sobs of the female might be distinctly heard, and her answer 
was about to be spoken, when thinking it full time to secure their 
victim, the guard sprang forward, exclaiming, “Who goes there?” 
and before the startled Alonzo could escape, the clashing of swords 
was heard ; and, declaring that they acted thus by orders from Don 
Juan de Pachero, the young man was made close’ prisoner, while 
the female was suffered to escape undisturbed. 

Awakened by this noise the Infanta sprang from her couch, and 
rousing Donna Anna, who alone had the liberty of leaving the cham- 
ber at that late hour, she entreated her to enquire the cause of this 
midnight disturbance. Ina few moments that lady returned, but 
before she could speak, Isabel exclaimed, “Speak quickly! has our 
brother, Don Henrique come to pay us a visit? or what is the mean- 
ing of this tumu!t?” 

“Nothing of the kind has happened,” replied Donna Anna. 

“Then what has really taken place?” asked the Princess. 

“They tell me, that in going their rounds, a man was discovered 
lurking near the door of your highness’ apartments.” 

“His name! did they mention his name?” enquired the maiden, 
breathless with alarm created by the intelligence. 

“It is Alonzo de Gusman,” replied Donna Anna, in a low voice. 

With a loud shriek of terror and distress, Isabel sank half fainting 
on the floor. 

We will not attempt to unfold the disquietude of the night which 
followed this sad intelligence. In the ardor of her affection, the 
princess naturally suspected that her lover had incurred this peril 
through the sole pleasure of lingering near the spot which she in- 
habited, and while she took deep blame to herself for even the least 
token of reciprocal regard which she may have bestowed upon him, 
she gave way to an unrestrained passion of grief, and early dawn 
found her prostrated at the foot of the cross, with her frame fearfully 
convulsed, and her face wet with tears. 

At the epoch of our story, judicial forms were but little observed ; 
the law was exercised with most arbitrary power, and frequently, 
only a few hours elapsed between the seizure of a prisoner and his 
execution. Every one naturally supposed that the chaplain would 
throw himself at Isabel’s feet, to plead for the pardon of his nephew, 
till when mid-day arrived, the princess became so restless and agita- 
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ted, that attended by Donna Anna, she sought for privacy in the 
inner chapel of her oratory. As she descended the stairs, her course 
was stopped by a veiled female, who, springing forward from the 
open court, knelt low at her feet, kissed the hem of her garments, 
and gave way to a torrent of tears and inarticulate supplication. 

“Enquire the cause of this poor creature’s distress, and relieve her 
with alms,” said the sympathizing Isabel, to whom want never ap- 
pealed in vain. 

Donna Anna stooped to interrogate her, but the woman clung 
close to Isabel, exclaiming, “I want nothing, but pardon for Alonzo! 
pardon! for he is innocent: and [ alone ara guilty.” 

“Rise! tell me who are you?’ commanded the princess with a 
palpitating heart. 

“A most unhappy being,” sobbed the kneeling female, as throwing 
back her long black veil, she revealed a face of such exquisite 
loveliness, that in spite of Donna Anna’s exclamation, “Away with 
her! away with her! she is a Jewess!” Isabel leant forward, and 
gazed upon her with an‘expression of the most admiring commise- 
ration. And truly Rebecca, for this was no other than the beautiful 
girl who had won the short-lived love of the high-born Alonzo, was 
worthy of all admiration. Her face had lost its natural, brilliant 
hue of health, but as she looked into Isabel’s face, with her dark, 
languishing eyes replete with pleading sensibility, her coral mouth 
parted sufficiently to show a row of dazzling, pearl-like teeth, and 
her raven locks clustering in thick profusion round a full and most 
symmetrical neck, the maiden’s heart beat with kindly emotion, and 
she half audibly whispered, “how lovely! how truly beautiful!” 

“Speak to her highness, and say what is it that you desire,” re- 
joined Donna Anna, impatient of the interruption. 

“Justice! justice for Don Alonzo,” she vehemently repeated; then 
softly added, “Ah! lady, let them take my life if they will! let them 
torture me, burn me, even hang me, but only say that he is free! 
that you forgive him! Nay, turn not away, beautiful lady! as 
though I spoke falsehood: It was my foolish love that urged me to 
follow him into this hateful court: It was I that sought him in your 
secret garden, thus leading him to destruction; and now, God of my 
fathers! they say that he must die.” 

The Infanta grew pale as ashes, and her lips could scarcely articu- 
late, as she asked in husky tones, “but this gentleman, what is he 
to you?” 

“Ah! the whole world; every thing; [ love him fondly and de- 
votedly, and he has proffered me marriage on his return from court.” 

A deep silence ensued, during which Isabel sought the support 
of her companion’s arm, till. with a mournful accent she said, “bid 
her retire, and see her to a place of safety: for myself, I will pro: 
ceed to my oratory.” 

Who can tell the agony of her soul, as after this painful disclo- 
sure, the hapless maiden prostrated herself in the presence of her 
God, and with sobs, bitter lamentations and low wailings, gave vent 
to her intense grief, when she discovered that her ardent affections 
had been thus cruelly trifled with, and that he, for whom she had 
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been willing to risk the love and respect of her subjects, had deceived 
her in this wanton manner. 

When she rose from her knees, she was once more calm and self- 
possessed, but the frequent tremblings of every limb, the twitchings 
of the full, red lips, and the ashy paleness that every now and then 
shaded her cheek, told of the inward struggle between pride and 
wounded love. 

Toward evening, her chaplain was announced, and hardly had she 
glanced at his care-worn countenance, than springing forward and 
seizing his arm, she exclaimed, “{ know what is your errand; you 
come to beseech for his pardon; hasten, say to him that Isabel, his 
mistress, has already forgiven him!” 

The old man wrung his hands, and groaned piteously, as he re- 
plied, “Poor Alonzo! he has no farther need of your mercy; lady, 
they have killed him already.” 

“My God! can it be?” shrieked the maiden, as she beat her breast 
in agonizing despair. 

“Yes! they have beheaded him, my son! my nephew! the last 
heir of the illustrious house of Gusman: and yet perhaps it is for 
the best. The saints aid me in my distress! but who ever thought 
that he a christian and a gentleman, so high-born, so noble, could 
have been bewitched into love, by an infamous Jewess. Lady! the 
pride and the consolation of my old age is taken from me. I have 
nought left to live for: all I crave is permission to retire to the con- 
vent: of the holy Brotherhood, there to dig my grave.” Here his 
voice was low and broken, and big tears rolled down his cheeks, 
till at Isabel’s mute assent, he thus continued, “You will soon be 
Queen, madam; you will one day rule over this powerful kingdom. 
Promise me then, that this cursed Jewish race shall be exterminated ; 
that we shall no longer mourn over wickedness in high places, and 
that Spain shall deliver herself from this hateful people, even though 
it be by the sword and by fire.” 

“[ promise what you ask,” muttered the paralyzed princess, as she 
slowly laid her finger on the image of a Christ, which the canon 
wore on his breast: “I promise it for the sake of the virgin and child.” 

A few days afterwards, Don Antonio de Gusman enrolled his name 
among the holy Brotherhood, and ‘in not much farther space, the 
tragic end of the young Alonzo was forgotten by all at court, save 
the infanta herself. With his death, the first bloom of her youth 
departed; rank and power filled the place in her bosom, where love 
once delighted to reign, and resigning herself to the formal splendor 
of her high birth, she gave her hand, if not her entire heart, to Fer- 
dinand, the Infante of Arragon. But on her accession to the crown, 
her dreadful vow was not forgotten; the tribunal of the Inquisition 
was established; the Jews were cruelly persecuted; and although 
her reign was long and glorious, signalized as it was, by those two 
famous events, the conquest of Granada, and the discovery of the 
New World, yet one title still remains to her beyond all others, that 
of Isabel the Catholic. 
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THE MADISON SPRINGS. 





WITH AW ILLUSTRATION. 





A visit to some fashionable watering-place is now so important a 
part of every summer's business with multitudes of individuals—and 
doubtless with many of our readers—that we have thought we could 
not do them a greater service than to present them with a “bird’s eye 
view” of decidedly the most attractive and popular of all the “Springs” 
south of Virginia. 

The Madison Springs are not, as many suppose, at the village of 
Madison, but in the County of that name, in Georgia. They are 
remote from any town or village— Danielsville, the County-seat, being 
seven miles distant—and are sequestered in the bosom of fine old 
woods, not very far from the bold and picturesque banks of the 
Oconee. The access is easy and agreeable by coach or carriage 
from the pretty town of Athens, with which point our city is con- 
nected by two hundred and sixty miles of rail road—a distance ordi- 
narily accomplished within twenty-four hours. 

It was about the year 1816 that these “Springs” were discovered, 
but at first they were little resorted to. Three or four years since 
they were purchased—together with a considerable extent of lands 
about them—by their present proprietor, Danirex Morrison, Esq,, 
under whose judicious, liberal and personal management the estab- 
lishment has rapidly won the popular favor, so that at one period, 
during the last summer, it was impossible to accomodate, with com- 
fort, the throngs of visiters. 

The establishment, at present, comprises one extensive edifice as 
the Hotel, and nearly a score of small tenements, or cabins, which 
furnish sitting rooms and chambers to the guests—principally to the 
families who pass the season at the Springs. A fine avenue of 
several hundred yards in extent, leads from the main building to the 
Spring, which gushes from a marble fountain. 

The waters of the Spring are chalybeate—and exhibit, as appears 
from the analysis made by Dr. Means,* much stronger properties 
than the celebrated waters of Brighton and Cheltenham in England. 
They are always cool and invigorating, nor are they disagreeable to 
the taste. A bold and abundant Sulphur Spring has lately been 
discovered about three miles from the establishment, at the site of 
some extensive merchant mills recently erected by Mr. Morrison. 





*The following is the result of a quantitative analysis of the water of this 
Spring, made by Dr. Means, of Emory College. 
CHALYBEATE. 
Temperature 60 deg. Fahrenheit. Specific Mad 1.036. 
In 20 ounces of the water or 1000 parts, there are o 

Oxygen 0.475. 

Nitrogen 1.912. 

Silica (a trace.) 

Iron (in the form of Pro-toxide,) 0.5 
Do. Hydrated Peroxide (precip.) 2.0 

13 
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The region in which the Springs are found is one of the most 
salubrious and delightful in the South. It is sufficiently removed 
from the mountains to be out of the reach of those chilling winds 
which often prevail in higher parts, and yet possesses the advantages 
of pure air and delightful breezes. To the invalid therefore, it cer- 
tainly offers the prospect of improved health. Of the visiters to our 
fashionable watering places, few, however, are invalids. The greater 
number are pleasure-seekers—and to such the establishment presents 
many charms. 

The most fastidious will be satisfied with the general variety and 
excellence of the “bill of fare,’ and will almost wonder that so 
many comforts and luxuries are to be met with in the depths of the 
forest. The public amusements are numerous—comprising nine-pins, 
billiards, music and dancing, occasional tableaux vivants, etc. 

The proprietor has erected a neat chapel where divine service may 
be performed on the Sabbath. A school is maintained during the 
season—for the benefit of the children at the Springs. 

The natural beauty of the place is, by no means, inconsiderable, 
and its capabilities for improvement and adornment by Art appear 
unlimited. A few years of judicious labor will make it a lovely spot. 

We cannot close our brief notice of this watering-place, without 
congratulating the public that it is in the hands of Mr. Morrison 
who is resolved to spare no pains to make it agreeable and delightful. 
He appreciates so readily the growing demand for improvement and 
so promptly meets it; he enters so fully into the feelings and wishes 
of his guests, and so cordially gratifies them, that he is regarded 
more as a bounteous host—than a mere Jandlord. The invalid expe- 
riences his most unwearying attentions; the pleasure-seeker finds in 
him a most hearty ally, and few abide under the shadow of his roof, 
who do not leave with him their sincere acknowledgments. 

We have just space enough, on this page, to reprint the following 
“refrain,” written last summer with the delights of the “Madison” 
fresh in our memory. 


AWAY TO THE SPRINGS. 


Ox say, would you drink of the cup, 
That Health and true pleasures fill up 
To the brim with Life’s nectar? 
Would you revel awhile in delight, 
Give earth’s petty troubles a slight— 
And show Care you neglect her? 
Away to the Springs—where joy ever flings 
A halo of light, from her rose-colored wings; 
Where Nature and Art have each done their part, 
To ravish the eye, and enrapture the heart: 
Oh, away to the Springs! 


Oh, there doth the mountain-breeze come, 
Still cool with the cataract’s foam, 

And with fresh odors laden ; 
It sendeth the blood with a rush, 
And a tinge like the rose’s young blush 

To the cheek of the maiden! 
Away to the springs, where the mountain-breeze brings 
Beauty and health on its musical wings ; 
Which murmur sweet tales of the hills and the vales 
Where the sunlight of Joy forever prevails :— 
Oh, away to the Springs ! 
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Sournern Writers.—We have a few words to say to those in the South, who 
have the gift of authorship—but who fail to exercise it, simply because it is not 
their profession. There are amongus not a few of this class, and we would fain 
reach them, with some incitements to literary effort. The professional author 
writes for his profit—perchance for his bread—and this is, of course a sufficient in- 
ducement for him to write freely. But professiona! authors in our region are indeed 
rar@ aves, and in the infancy of our literary achievements, or rather efforts, we have 
to depend on amateur authors. To bring such to zealous codperation seems to 
be a difficult—almost impossible task. They shrink from the labor of literary 
composition—because they have not exercised their powers enough to have ac- 
quired confidence in them.- They are apprehensive that they shall not reach a 
certain standard which they have set up, and not being compelled to write, or 
starve, they readily persuade themselves into continued neglect of the trial. 
This, we are well persuaded, is the case with scores of our personal acquain- 
tance, who are really capable of writing well and wisely. To them, .therefore, 
we would offer one or two considerations, with the view of breaking the spell 
that is upon them—and of disturbing the slumbers of their Genius. 

Where Literature, we mean domestic literature, is so little estimated that pro- 
fessional authorship is unprofitable, it behoves those to whom the god-like gift 
of Genius is entrusted to make use of it for the development and nourishment 
of a higher and purer taste, and for the establishment of a respectable organ, 
through which the separate and undistinguished rays of genius that emanate 
from the hidden mind among us, may be concentrated into beams of intellectual 
light and power—that shall be but the dawn of a bright and perfect day. 

The exercise of the gift of authorship is, moreover, eminently productive of 
self-gratification. It is a toil which abundantly repays the laborer—by the in- 
creased consciousness it affords him of his own strength—by the incentive it 
furnishes to extended study and effort—and by the actual good it confers:on 
society by arousing the latent fires of genius in others. 

We call, then, upon those in the South, to whom it is given to write cwrrente 
calamo to hide no longer their light “under a bushel”—but io aid us cheerfully 
and zealously in our efforts to develope an intellectual taste among our people. 
We have urged but two considerations of the many which suggest themselves, 
but one good reason should suffice for the thinking man—and we leave them 
with the unprofessional writers of the South hoping that they will not have been 
urged in vain. 
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Evtocy on Huca Swinton Lecare, delivered at the request of the City of 

Charleston, Nov. 7, 1843. By Wm. C. Preston. 

Mr. Preston’s reputation as an orator conflicts somewhat with his claims as 
a writer, and has sometimes led to their disparagement. The world is unwil- 
ling to admit the excellence of any man in more than one department of human 
art. Even this concession is made with great reluctance—withheld usually to 
the last—and only made when it can no longer be denied. How then, should 
they yield to the two-fold claim of audacious ambition? Never, if they can 
help it. That would be too much for the self-esteem of inferiority, which, 
always jealous, volunteers more promptly to guard the doors to the temple of 
fame against intrusion, than it does to protect the temple of freedom against 
overthrow. Freedom is a sort of common stock concern, but fame is an indivi- 
dual, a personal matter—and, as Byron once before remarked in a similar rela- 
tion, such persons fancy of fame as the Tuscans do of fever, that there was 
never more than a certain quantity in the world, at any time; consequently, 
what was caught by one’s neighbor was so much lost to oneself; so that, whether 
as regards fever or fame, one must needs be always or his guard. 

in truth there is some difficulty in acquiring the m:stery of more arts than 
one, even where they be, or seem in their nature to be, kindred. The poet is 
seldom or never a musician—the musician is seldom any thing else. Perfection 
in any one art requires a life—constant devotion—unremitting exercise; and we 
are constrained from observation to conclude, that there isno more decisive 
proof of the inferiority of a genius, than when we behold it engaged in a feeble 
struggle to attuin various departments of human eminence. Such efforts almost 
always end in defeat. A universal genius, not to indulge in an Hibernianism, is 
no genius at all. 

The orator, in truth, is seldom a writer, and for very good reasons. The very 
mastery of the one profession is calculated to conflict with his successes in the 
other. The habit of easy extemporé speaking, leads to a distate of the weari- 
some manipulations with the pen, to which the writer must bring himself to 
attain even ordinary excellence. The man who can rise in his place in the Sen- 
ate, and meet the question, learnedly and logically, pouring forth an incessant 
stream of “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” is very apt to have his 
fancy chilled, and his enthusiasm dampened, when, without the audience to 
which he is accustomed, or the provocation of the rival orator, he sits down 
deliberately in his silent study, with the collected, but mute wisdom of centuries 
around him, to discuss topics on paper, which, already discussed in his mind, 
seem to seek for the more natural utterance in the exciting conflict of the forum. 

But this influence does not seem to have hung about the spirit of Mr. Pres- 
ToN, while writing the Eulogy before us. There is no want of skill here; no 
absence of imaginative glow or elasticity. The wing rises without effort; the 
song is free and melodious. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? Mr. Preston, 
whether writing or speaking, had only to give utterance to the thought and the 
feeling which were everywhere speaking around him—speaking in the abundant 
voice of the people, as in the deep sympathies and long attachments of his own 
heart. And he has spoken as we could wish. His Address is a graceful and 
manly tribute to the genius and the labors of one, whom we did not sufficiently 
appreciate. We have not yet begun to feel the loss of Hucu Lecare. And this 
is the most deplorable feature in our case. It is the curse of an age, such as ours, 
when in the very indolence of mediocrity, it knows not the value of its posses- 
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sions, and isnot conscious of their loss—when, struggling and floundering on in its 
still deepening bog, it cheers and exults in the very moment, when its voice is to 
be swallowed up forever. But we have not set out to discuss the claims or the 
merits of Mr. Legare. Our public, great as they feel his endowments to have 
been, are not yet properly prepared to make their award. It will do hereafter. 
Where there are merits, they will keep. The silence of the present has not often 
succeeded in making dumb the future; and so far as Mr. Lecare is concerned, 
we leave it to time and his own merits, to do justice to their claims. Mr. Pres- 
ton has done himself credit by his performance. His pen does not show any 
want of practice. What he says is elegantly said, without seeming effort— 
appropriately, and with as much discrimination as delicacy. We may say, 
briefly, that his analysis does quite as much justice to his subject, as usually 
occurs in the judgment of a contemporary. 





An Appress to the People of the United States in behalf of the American 
Copy-right Club; adopted at New-York, October 15, 1843. 


This is a strong and urgent appeal from the Authors of the nation to its justice. 
It is, we should say, from the pen of Mr. Matthews, to whom the subject is fa- 
miliar, and who does it justice. Such an appeal is likely to be felt, even if the 
prayer of its petition be unheard. It tells some melancholy, if not humiliating 
truths; and presents the condition of American literature in such a view to the 
American people, that unless utterly insensible to the ordinary laws of honesty, 
they cannot well refuse to hear. We have already spoken briefly on this sub- 
ject, and should wish more elaborately to discuss it now, but must again wait 
for a moment of greater leisure. In the meantime, however, it is beginning to 
waken public attention and that of Congress. Some of our most intellectual 
men, in and out of that body, are taking it in hand, and this is something gained. 
Truth is always sure of justice in the end, whenever she can secure attention. 
It is in the popular listlessness that her greatest danger lies. 


SWEETHEARTS anD Wives; or Before and After Marriage. By T. S. Anrnur, 
Author of “Insubordination,” etc. New-York: Harper 4- Brothers, 


There is nothing of the romantic in the writings of Mr. Arthur. He is a wri- 
ter of social morals, who makes a pleasant, quiet domestic tale, in which 
correct notions of right and duty are carefully inculcated. In this respect his 
writings are to be commended. Few persons know better what is due to proper 
morals and religion. His plan seems to be to select some erroneous habit or 
principle—some popular fallacy, whether thought, or merely practised without 
thought—some fashionable folly—some individual conceit or passion—and to 
illustrate its pernicious effects in the person of hero or heroine. In this way, a 
duty is made clear, a principle presented strongly to the mind, an error as strongly 
shown in its most offensive aspeets. The young wife, or husband, or daughter, 
is beguiled by the story into a proper understanding of the morality which is its 
text; and truth is rendered apparent by lessons which afford gratification also. 
This is the character of “‘Sweet-hearts and Wives.” It does not strike us as 
being quite so good as some of the books of our author, but it is creditable to 
his heart and understanding. He strikes at some of the evils in social training 
which are only too common in our day and country. 
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A Curistmas Carot, in Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. By 

Cuartes Dickens. New-York: Harper ¢- Brothers, 1844. 

A pleasant little volume, quaintly fancied, and if not very rich or very original 
in its conceptions, at least very happily put together. The writer calls it the 
ghost of an idea, and in truth the humour of the thing is rather shadowy and 
slender. It is none the less becoming for that. The purpose of Mr. Dickens is 
to promote a more enlarged idea of social morality; not absolutely to introduce 
any new notions of this subject, but to bring back and restore the old. He is 
for rebuking the tyranny of the trading influence, which is almost the only social 
tyranny of the age—to recall people to their humanities—to inculcate a greater 
regard to the natural cravings and sensibilities of the race, and promote the 
claims of innocent festivity and good humour. These objects, good at all times, 
are especially proper to be brought forward at Christmas. Hence it is that his 
story is a Christmas story. There is some humour and some fancy in it. The 
former is a little strained and wire drawn; the latter is less so, and is decidedly 
the most pleasing part of the performance. The Ghost of Christmas past, is 
pleasantly conceived. His duties are performed with grace, and most becom- 
ingly. His brothers do not fall short of him very materially. They are all 
clever in their way. So far as Mr. Dickens attempts character, he may be said 
to have succeeded. Old Scrooge is perhaps less of an exaggeration than is 
usual with the writer; and his nephew is quite a good fellow. Altogether this 
little brochure deserves to be commended. Its objects and spirit are in good taste, 
and there is nothing offensive in it; an admission which cannot always be made 
with safety, concerning the writings of our author. 


Harpers’ IntuminateD Biste. PartsI and Il. Twenty-five cents each. 


The first and second numbers of this great work will hardly disappoint the 
highest expectations which may have been formed concerning it. They are 
superb—exhibiting unrivalled elegance in the text and the profuse illustrations 
or embellishments which adorn it. Many of the designs are eminently appro- 
priate and beautiful. With some we could find fault, it is true—but the blem- 
ishes are far out-numbered by the beauties, and we forbear. 

This is a magnificent undertaking, and if the publishers do not weary the 
public by long delays in the successive issues—it must have a prodigious sale. 
We doubt not the last part will be equal, in execution, to the first, but its novelty 
will soon wear off, and fifty numbers at intervals of two or three weeks, will, we 
fear, tire the purchasers. 


Tae American Art Unton.—Mr. Solomons, the Agent of this Association— 
late the “Apollo”—was in our City a few days since, distributing to subscribers 
the annual engraving—the subject of which we announced in a former notice. 
It is an excellent line engraving of Mount’s capital picture of “The Farmer’s 
Nooning.” Mr. Jones, the engraver, has performed his task well—we doubt 
not to the satisfaction of the members of the “Union.” ‘This important Institu- 
tion should be fostered and sustained. ‘ 
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I.—Tae Interpreter, A Semi-Monthly Journal, devoted to the English, French, 
— Italian, and German Languages. Edited by B. Jenxins. Nes. 1—4, 
Charleston, S. C.: J. W. Stoy. 


Il.—Tue Ponyaiorr, A Monthly Journal devoted to Modern Languages. No. 1. 
Edited by Louis F. Kurrster, A. M. Charleston, 8. C.: Walker ¢ Burke. 


The objects of the two Journals we have named above are not dissimilar. 
They are designed to facilitate the study of the most important of the living 
languages of the continent. From a brief examination of the works they appear 
to us well calculated to promote this design. The “Interpreter” is rather more 
rudimental than the “Polyglott”’—which latter consists of brief passages and 
anecdotes, in prose and verse, from various authors, in two, three, four, and 
sometimes five languages, while the former deals rather in sentences—brief dia- 
logues and forms of construction. To the pupil in the modern languages, we 
commend these works, as valuable auxiliaries—and we hope they will reward 
the enterprise of their projectors. 


I.—Awn Oration, delivered before the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the 
State of South-Carolina, upon their Third Anniversary, January Ist, 1844. 
By W. D. Porter, 24 pp. Charleston. 


II.—Awn Oration, delivered before the members of the Magnolia Encampment, 
No. 1, etc., of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, upon their celebration 
in Savannah, January 22, 1844. By Henry R. Jackson, pp. 16. Savannah, 
Locke g Davis. 

Our limits compel us to pass over these addresses with a bare mention of them, 
and indeed, had we ever so much space or leisure we should hardly venture to 
discuss their merits as expositions of the principles of Odd-fellowship, concern- 
ing which we have to write ourselves experimentally ignorant—and we must add 
satisfied with our ignorance! - 

The Orations are certainly written with grace and vigor, and are eloquent in 
their praise of the virtues of Odd-fellowship. Mr. Porter sets forth the benevo- 
lence of the Order and its claims to antiquity—and defends it from the charge of 
evil on account of its secrecy. 

Mr. Jackson’s address is marked by his usual ardor—and abounds with beau- 
ties—not undiminished by occasional faults of style. We rather object to the 
frequency of his quotations from such familiar poems as the “Thanatopsis” of 
Bryant. , 





Granam’s Macazine.—Our elegant contemporary for March was early upon 
our table. It displays its wonted variety in embellishments and letter-press. 
We think “Graham” is decidedly the best of its class, and its enterprising pub- 
lisher seems resolved to make it preéminently so. We notice, with pleasure, the 
increase of original illustrations, and doubt not they will bring an increase of 
patronage. The March number contains a Review of Orion—not, fair reader, 
our beloved Maga—but an Epic Poem, founded on the Mythological accounts of 
our celestial name-sake. The review is by Mr. Poe—and if his verdict be atrue 
one this same “Orion” is one of the most magnificent products of the English 
Muse—rivaling—if not eclipsing—the great Epic of Milton! We would that a 
copy of it might grace our table, that we too might enjoy its rare beauties. It is 
written by R. H. Horne, Esq., a gentleman of varied ability and high reputation. 



























104 EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 
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Monraty Cuar wits Reapers anp CorresPonDENTS..—A gay and glad Spring 
time, bé thine, gentle reader! It has often occurred to us, at the opening of this 
season—that it is the most fitting time of the year for kind wishes and glad greet- 
ings. It is the season of hope and of promise—and every heart participates in 
the buoyancy and cheerfulness of universal Nature. At this time, Nature, in- 
deed, renews her youth—and Earth her beauty. How appropriate, therefore, that 
with its advent, there should be an interchange of the affectionate sympathies 
and wishes of the heart. Most heartily do we, in this our “own peculiar’— 
repeat our salutation—A gay and glad Spring-time, be thine, gentle reader! 

: The Hon. Joun C. Catuoun, passed through our city a few 
days since, en route to Washington. He was received atthe Rail Road Depdt 
by a committee of one hundred citizens, and escorted to the “Charleston” by an 
extensive cortege of well filled carriages and horsemen. The next day, after 
receiving many hundreds, at the City Hall—he was again escorted, as before, to 
the William Seabrook, which conveyed him to the Wilmington packet—in which 
he departed for the Capitol. We congratulate our readers, and the American 
people on the accession of this great statesman to our National Councils. 

— We understand that the “Charleston Book,” for some time in 
contemplation, is about to be published by Mr. Hart. It will appear in the ensu- 
ing Fall. It will consist, as its name imports, of the productions of the writers 
ot this City—native and resident, and will be edited by Mr. Simms. ; 

- The Messrs. Langley of New-York have, in press, a “Life of Mari- 
on,” ” by ‘Wm. Gilmore Simms, Esq., which will be published shortly in their best 
style, illustrated by Chapman. It cannot fail of being a popular work. 

° We perceive from the New-York papers that Park Benjamin, 
Esq., ‘has retired from the Editorial chair of the “New World” newspaper, and 
commenced in connexion with an English gentleman, a Mr. Young, the Import- 
ing and Publishing of Books. We wish him abundant success in his new voca- 
We 2s es . . + Dr. Larpner delivered several Lectures in the ‘Hi- 
bernian Hall” a few weeks since. They were well attended—and his intelli- 
gent auditors were delighted.. His style is elaborate and yet popular—and his 
illustrations admirably calculated to effect the end of popular instruction. : 

os - The report that Mr. Dickens was in destitute circumstances— 
and had recently been within the rules of the Queen’s bench seems to have been 
entirely unfounded—and we rejoice that it is so—for of “Boz” we can truly say 
“With all thy faults we love thee still.” . ... . . . Our City ison the 
qui vive in anticipation of the arrival of the western statesman, Henry Cuay, 
who is, at this present writing, making triumphal progress through Georgia. 
His distinguished talents—and his eminent public services entitle him to the 
regard and good will of all American citizens without reference to party. 

° . . « The favors of our contributors still encroach upon our Depart- 
ment, and several notices of new books lie over from this and the last numbers. 
The offerings of various new correspondents are also accumulating on our hands; 
but our limits will not allow us to notice themall. . . . .. . . Our fair 
friend “La Georgienne,” will please send us the conclusion of her first article, 
and then we shall be able to decide upon its merits. We shall make room, 
as early as may be, for her last favor—under the title of “‘The Sister, or the Lost 
Thimble” .... - . “Mary Linton’s Wedding” was in type for this 
number—but was unavoidably omitted. It will appearin May. . 

$ We hope to hear agzin, shortly, from “Yonah.” Her offerings ‘shall 
always finda welcome. . . . . . When shall we hear from R. M.C.? 
































THE ORION ADVERTISER. 


~ MANSION HOUSH, 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


The Subscriber begs leave to inform his friends and the public that his well 
known and commodious establishment is open, at all times, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers and visiters. His table is supplied with the best of viands— 
and his rooms furnished with every comfort, and no pains will be spared, on 
his part, to make the house agreeable, in every respect, to those who may favor 
him with their patronage. Terms as usual in the up-country. 

Greenville, S. C., March 1, 1844. JOHN T. COLEMAN. 


*,* [We cannot forbear appending to the card of our esteemed friend and host, 
Col. CoLEMAN, our warm testimony to the comfort, abundance, and excellence 
of his house. It has always seemed to us the ‘beau ideal’ of a Village Ho- 
tel—and no where in the up-country, will the visitor find its superior.—Ep. Orion. ] 


CHARLESTON HOTEL. 


J. H. NICKERSON, Proprietor. 
Charleston, S. C. 


HENRY B. CLARKE, 


Dealer in Broad Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, Summer Stuffs, etc. 
229 KING-STREET, (in THE BEND.) 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


*,* H. B. C. is Agent for South-Carolina and Georgia, for 
i>Beale’s Celebrated Hair Restorative. 


SRLBNDLD PLANO LORTES. 
A. H. GALE, & CO. 


NEW YORK g 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


FRENCH GRAND ACTION PIANO FORTES, 


With all the Modern Improvements, and Warranted to be of Exquisite 
Tone and Quality. 


*,* A. H. Gate, & Co., beg leave to refer the readers of the Orion Maga- 
zine, to the Editor; William C. Richards, Esq., for the character and value of 
their instruments—and they will be happy to execute any order sent through 
him, with fidelity and promptness, and at ; me low prices. i 


March 1, 1844. 
ALBON CHASE, 


BOOKSELLER STATIONWER, 
ATHENS, (Geo.,) 


Keeps always on hand, a well selected assortment of School and Miscella- 
neous Books, Stationery, etc., which he offers either at wholesale or retail, on 
liberal terms. 

March 1, 1844. 


MADISON SPRINGS, GEO. 
DANIEL MORRISON, Proprietor. 


This Fashionable Watering-Place will be re-opened on the Ist of June, and 


ample preparations will be made to accommodate all who may visit it. 
March 1, 1844. 









































: THE | 
ONLY ILLUSTRATED SOUTHERN MAGAZINE! 


PRICE REDUCED TO THREE DOLLARS!! 


THE ORION; 
OR, SOUTHERN MONTHLY. 
A FAagasine of Original Biterature and Art; 


EMBELLISHED WITH PICTURES OF 
SOUTHERN SCENERY, . 
DRAWN AND ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. 


Published Monthly, at Charleston, S. C., and at Athens and Penfield, 
Georgia, at the reduced price of > 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. ~ 


EDITED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS AND T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 
FOURTH VOLUME, 
Commenced March, 1844. 


CONDITIONS. 


I. Orion will appear about the 1st of every month, in numbers of forty-eight or 
fifty-six pages, printed on the finest paper, from new and elegant types, making 
annually Two Vo.tumes of 300 pages each. 

II. Each number will contain able papers from distinguished writers, and an 
original picture of southern scenery. 

III. It will be furnished to single subscribers at Tree Do.iars per year, or 
Two Dot.ars per volume—invariably in advance. Four copies to one order for 
Ten Dollars—or Nine copies for Twenty Dollars. 

IV. Every order must os accompanied with the cash, be post paid, and ad- 
dressed, together with all communications, to “Epirors or THE Orion,” Charles- 
ton, S. C.; or W. RicHarps, P. M., Penfield, Georgia; or W. C. Ricuarps, 
Athens, Georgia. 

March 1st, 1844. 

3‘ Editors who will publish the above, and call attention to it, shall, on send- 
ing a copy of the paper, receive the work regularly. 


THE ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL, 


FOR ¥ G@ LADS. 


MRS. W. C. RICHARDS, Principat. 
, MISS HATHEWAY, Assistant. 
MISS RICHARDS, Teacuer or Music. 
W. C. RICHARDS, Lecturer on Natural Science. 


This Institution, beautifully located in the upper part of the delightful village 
of Athens, Geo., is now in successful operation. Fhe facilities it affords are 
surpassed by none in the South, and as the number of pupils is positively limited 
to forty, parents and guardians may be assured that the pupils will receive every 
possible attention. 

The Summer Course of Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, will 
commence on the first Monday in —— 

The ahnual expenses of a young lady boarding in the family of the Principal— 
of Board, Washing, Tuition, including Music, Drawing and the Languages, 
do not exceed $200. Vacations—August and December. : 

Application for entrance may be made to 

March 1, 1844. W. C. RICHARDS, Athens, Geo. 
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